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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IT has seemed just that the centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment should have recognition as an event of outstanding 
importance. As to the exact date for its beginning there 
are a variety of answers. Perhaps that day was the first of 
its effective beginning on which Newman and Hurrell 
Froude met. Between them the fires were lighted that ex- 
ploded the old Church of England. They were the true 
begetters of the movement as a movement. But for them 
little actual stirring had taken place. Newman, it is re- 
membered, dated it from the Assize Sermon on July 14th, 
1833; an anniversary of another sort, too, for on July 14th, 
1789, the Bastile had been taken and destroyed, and the 
Revolution begun. But in spite of Newman’s distinct 
statement to that effect the trend of writers now is to point 
to the unimportance of that sermon in the eyes of contem- 
poraries. Perhaps contemporaries are no exact judges of 
the beginings of new epochs. Perhaps dates are always arti- 
ficial or arbitrary symbols. Let us take it that they are 
symbols and accept them as such. 


Again who was the real leader of the Movement? The 
Anglo-Catholic to-day naturally says Keble or Pusey. To 
Dean Church, who lived through it and whose account of 
It is still the best, most paintaking, least prejudiced, there 
is only one leader. Indeed Newman through the book 
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figures under the name of the leader; often he is called 
nothing else. But again perhaps it does not matter very 
much. At least Newman was quite vigorous in his repudia. 
tion of it: ‘For myself I was not the person to take the lead 
of a party; I never was from first to last more than a lead. 
ing author of the school nor did I ever wish to be anything 
else. ‘This is my own account of the matter and I say it 
neither as intending to disown the responsibility of what 
was done nor as ungrateful to those who at that time made 
more of me than I deserved and did more for my sake and 
at my bidding than I realised myself.’ Newman then re. 
fused to accept any account of the Movement that attri- 
buted the leadership of it to him. Yet it is possible to think 
that he underestimated his place in it: “To the last I never 
recognised the hold I had over young men.” Still it hardly 
matters who the leader was, since what matters most is 
where the Movement led. 

Where did it lead? Again to read the books lately pro- 
duced on the Movement is to be left in uncertainty. Was 
it or was it not Rome? It will be remembered that in his 
painstaking account of his own ideas when the Movement 
began and of their progress during it Newman says his cer- 
tainties at first were three. He was certain of the principle 
of dogma, of definite religious teaching based on that 
dogma (the visible Church, the sacraments as channels of 
grace, etc.), and on the wrongness of Rome. Gradually as 
the Movement continued he tried to draw out a theologi- 
cal system to express ‘ in a substantive form a living Church 
of England in a position proper to herself and founded on 
distinct principles.’ In this ‘ tentative work’ as he called 
it then and after, he was led by his study of the Laudian 
divines to base the definite position of the Anglican Church 
in its relation to the other Churches of the West on its 
clear and continuous and unique witness to ‘the Church 
of Antiquity.’ In his view the Anglican Church with what- 
ever defects it might have was of all the Christian bodies 
the nearest to the Church of the Fathers in belief, ritual, 
and temper. He was willing to allow that Rome had done 
much to foster the idea of unity (somehow unity with him 
is almost always inclusive of catholicity), but antiquity ot 
apostolicity was the peculiar note of Anglicanism. This 
was important, for he had from the beginning seen clearly 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


that ‘antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines of 
Christianity.’ 

To antiquity then he went, nothing fearing. It was anti- 
quity that drove him to the Faith. Note that it was not the 
Papacy but the Church of Rome that drew him; the 
Church of Rome as the Church of the Fathers. ‘ Our strong 
point is the argument from primitiveness ’ was an earlier 
saying of his. But primitiveness showed him no parallel 
with Anglicanism other than heresy and schism. Only 
Rome emerged from the past as the centre of unity. Rome 
had always been in evidence as the court of appeal. Rome 
had defended the truth always. Rome alone had been 
proved right. If in the primitive days Rome had been 
right always, what were their grounds for supposing she 
was wrong now? Moreover if the appeal to antiquity was 
all that Anglicanism had that was distinctive, and if this 
appeal was far stronger, when tested, in the case of Rome 
than of England, why did he halt between the two any 
longer? What held him back? There were the here- 
ditary prejudices against Rome’s errors. But was it quite 


clear that these were errors or that they had been taught 
by Rome? 


In the midst of his confused state of mind when he had 
become resentful of the false witness of the Anglican 
divines, a sentence of St. Augustine’s reached him quoted 
by Dr. Wiseman, who was then following the Movement 
with acumen and careful argument. He had already 
brought out the very point that Newman himself had been 
hurt to discover, namely that Donatists and Monophysites 
were Anglicans of an earlier day, or at least that this was 
as plausible an explanation of the position of Anglicanism 
as Newman’s own. How was he to decide whether his 
theory or the Roman theory fitted better to the facts? De- 
velopment was certainly possible as the Romans claimed. 
Had it taken place? That would need to be worked out in 
detail. The position was too critical to be settled except 
by an appeal to the facts of Antiquity. But even then was 
itnot the very crux of the controversy that besides the facts 
which were indeed after much labour possibly ascertain- 
able, the hypothesis by which the facts were best interpre- 
ted would still be in dispute? That was true. England was 
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no Judge nor Rome, since they were the parties in dispute. 
Who, then, should decide? 

Hesitant, disconcerted, annoyed by the paper logic of 
his unsought pupils, hoping to find his via media that 
would justify him staying where he was, he read and forgot 
and read again and was at last stung by the great saying of 
Augustine: securus judicat orbis terrarum. This was not 
an argument but a tribunal. Let the arguments go on, let 
the advocates plead, let counsel cross-examine as carefully 
and brutally as they would: at least the Supreme Court 
was already known, it was listening, it was unprejudiced, 
it was venerable, it was above passion, above nationality, 
above race or age or culture, above the littlenesses of all 
men, above cajolery or threat or flattery: ‘ By those great 
words of the ancient father the theory of the via media 
was absolutely pulverised.’ ‘The Court was clear and unani- 
mous. Its findings beyond challenge. The orbis terrarum 
could in no wise be said to have anything to say in defence 
of England. The world at large had already decided that 
if either party was right it must be Rome. From that ver- 
dict the religious world of to-day has not removed. If 
either is right, no one supposes that Rome has defaulted. 
If England is right against Rome then the whole Catholic 
system is wrong beyond redemption. No one now supposes 
that England is right. No one now would maintain the 
old position of the earlier Oxford Movement. With New- 
man’s secession it went overboard. Some wait for Corporate 
Reunion, some think that reliance on dogma is the cause 
of the original mistake, some have long ago renounced the 
hope of discovering the original message of Christ: every 
one who accepts both Rome and England as parts of the 
same Catholic Church would agree that of the two only 
England can really alter, of the two only Rome is really 
right. Does it very much matter who begun the movement 
that abutted on this? Does it very much matter when 
exactly it began? Is it very much to the point to urge that 
Newman was a difficult man to live with? ‘ His greatness, 
not his littleness, concerns mankind.’ Newman was too 
much of a realist to have minded these minor quarrels. 
His line of argument is proved to have been fundamentally 
right. The Anglo-Catholics have slowly and ‘painfully fol: 
lowed it, not wanting to but compelled thereto by the argu- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ments he accepted long ago. To them he is the leader 
whether they will or no. Only the pace at which they will 
travel is argued over nowadays, only the time when they 
will arrive. That their movement must follow him is 
patent to themselves. May the Lord, for the sake of the 
Elect that be with Him, shorten those days! 


We feel that BLACKFRIARS has a special reason for being 
interested in the Movement. The site of the Priory was 
once occupied in part by Dr. Ogle’s house. His title-deeds 
we have, stretching from 1823 to 1856. They are our title- 
deeds to the claim of being the last house Newman entered 
before he left Oxford for good. ‘I left Oxford for good on 
Monday, February 23rd, 1846. On the Saturday and Sun- 
day before, I was in my house in Littlemore, simply by 
myself, as I had been for the first day or two when I had 
originally taken possession of it. I slept on Sunday night 
at my dear friend’s, Mr. Johnson’s, at the Observatory. 
Various friends came to see the last of me; Mr. Copeland, 
Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Patterson, and Mr. Lewis. 
Dr. Pusey too came up to take leave of me; and I called on 
Dr. Ogle, one of my very oldest friends, for he was my 
private tutor when I was an undergraduate. In him I took 
leave of my first college, Trinity, which was so dear to 
me....’ The rest of the passage many will know by heart. 

A quarter of a century ago a little old man in a suit of 
brown used to waylay passers-by in St. Giles to tell them 
that he remembered well seeing ‘Dr. Newman,’ as he called 
him, coming down the little flight of steps that led from 
the house to the pavement and holding the hand-rail to 
steady himself as he descended, so moved was he or dis- 
tressed or heart-sick at this severing of all his old ties. ‘ As 
he stept down he reeled.’ Was it not Disraeli who said 
that Newman’s going had struck a blow at the Church of 
England from which she still reeled? 


The articles that follow tell their own story and point 
their own moral. They show the sincere and patient labour 
of many years. Their witness it is not bitter but it is un- 
mistakable. There will one day come the crowning proof 
that slow though Newman was determined to be, lest he 
should stumble, he yet took the step that his followers must 
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one day take, now in isolation with courage and at a great 
cost or with others and in comfort or at last in the face of 
an angry world: 


Although the day be ever so long 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


EpirTor. 


OBSERVATIONS 


SKETCH. Almost exactly one hundred years ago a small 
and brilliant group of Oxford dons set out to rouse the 
Church of England from what appeared a spiritual sleep. 
The methods they employed were academic: they preached 
in the University, they wrote tracts which they distributed 
amongst the country parsonages, and by earnest word and 
holy life they attracted many of their own sort to their 
cause: antiquam exquirite matrem. Their Church, they 
said, was no mere sect, not a government department nor 
an institution offering careers to latitudinarian divines. 
She was, in spite of the anger and astonishment of her 
bishops, an integral part of the Catholic Church. They 
appealed to the Scriptures, to the Fathers, to the ancient 
liturgies of East and West, and even to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 

Driven from Oxford, the Movement made its way among 
the parishes. The work of revival went on, and now the 
first centenary has been reached. Much has been accom- 
plished, for there is scarcely a parish in England that has 
not felt in one way or another the influence of the Oxford 
Movement. Nor, it would seem, has the Catholic Church 
in this country lost very much on that account. From the 
time of Newman onwards the Movement has provided us 
with a steady stream of converts. If it has deterred many 
from joining our ranks, as some maintain, it is at least 
doubtful whether such as are thereby affected might not 
in any case have remained outside, untouched by our 
influence. 

And the later movement, too, has a lesson to each us— 
a lesson of enthusiasm for an objective, of single-hearted 
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OBSERVATIONS 


devotion to a cause—which may well make us look to it 
that we ourselves do not fall behind. It is all rather splen- 
did, this story of heroic effort as seen in the lives of such 
as Stanton Mackonochie, Neale. But for us it is also un- 
utterably pathetic to see how steadfastly men will cling to 
an ideal which must ever prove illusory, to see such magni- 
ficent enthusiasm misdirected. 

Moreover when we consider the present trend of the 
Movement there is room for some misgivings. No longer 
does it take its stand on an appeal to the Scriptures and 
Tradition. The publication of Lux Mundi marked a swing 
to Modernism, and this during the last twenty-five years 
has become more and more pronounced. Experience is 
now the criterion by which religion must be tested. The 
authority of tradition, upon which men like Pusey and 
Keble built everything, now counts for little. So long as 
we have the Mass and Confession, it is said, we may think 
what we will about the Fourth Gospel. The position is il- 
logical, since if we think what we like about the one, we 
may equally do the same about the others, seeing that both 
rest to the same extent on the authority of tradition. But 
this is where Experience comes to the rescue, for by it 
some things are judged to be essential but others not. 

Browsing thus on Lutheran pastures, but at a respect- 
able distance from the leaders of the flock, and never 
wholly unmindful of their proper food, Anglo-Catholics 
have travelled far from the position of the Tractarians, and 
will travel yet further. But their Mother, ever solicitous 
for them in their wanderings, will never despair of their 
return: 

et ad Jerusalem 

a Babylonia 

post longa regredi 
tandem exilia. 


POLEMICS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DISCUSSION. People seem to 
have made up their minds that the Malines Conferences 
have ended only in failure. And as a result, to the sadness 
of many Catholics, the breach between us and Anglicans 
seems wider than it was. It is an unhappy state of affairs 
when we can only exchange views by quarrelling. Rome 
cannot compromise,and we who are her children clearly see 
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that this does not spring from an obstinate temper, but 
from an unwavering confidence in the truth of her position. 
But these is a difference between principles and manners, 
and it should be a subject of a serious examination of con. 
science for some of us whether our manners are not more 
of an obstacle to understanding than our principles are. 
The weakness of Malines from the beginning was that it 
was Malines. Is it too much to hope that before long some 
semi-official conference may be constituted, where ap- 
proaches may be attempted, with courage, patience, humil- 
ity; even hope? This is not merely a matter of ecclesiasti- 
cal politics, but of the theological virtues. 


SACRAMENTAL EXPERIENCE. ‘To support the validity of their 
orders, their communions, their confessions, Anglo-Catho- 
lics appeal to empirical verification which comes from their 
use. It is easy to dismiss this as a mere matter of emotion. 
But there is a more generous explanation, although it is not 
likely to prove altogether acceptable. It is true that sancti- 
fying grace, of which sacramental grace is a determination, 
lies deeper than the conscious levels of the mind and that, 
apart from a special privilege, it is only experienced, as St. 
Thomas says, conjecturaliter per aliqua signa. The emo- 
tion concomitant to a strong act of charity may be very 
grey and, as all students of mystical literature know, a feel- 
ling of dereliction is compatible with sanctity. Still, some 
overflow into the lower reason and emotions is not abnor- 
mal, particularly when it is associated with an outward 
sign. This is one of the secondary purposes of the sacra- 
ments, to stir human devotion. Thus when an Anglo- 
Catholic devoutly makes use of his sacraments, some sort 
of ‘ sacramental experience’ is not to be unexpected. He 
has not received a valid sacrament (except for Matrimony), 
but his sanctifying grace has been aroused, and given a cer- 
tain tone. There are elements in the situation which make 
his perception far from being only hallucination. No or- 
dinary empirical tests exist by which a consecrated host 
may be discerned from an unconsecrated one, and a practi- 
cal psychologist may discover no difference between the 
reception of a valid and of an invalid sacrament. The dif- 
ference lies in the presence or absence of an external and 
authoritative guarantee. And so the devout reception of 
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OBSERVATIONS 


an invalid sacrament may well be considered to act some- 
what after the manner of a sacramental, or better, to pro- 
duce grace ex opere operantis. We see real holiness in 
many lives influenced by the Oxford Movement, and the 
theory sketched above at least does something to explain 
a sacramental quality which makes it so different from the 
holiness of the Evangelical or the Moslem. 


NoT AT HOME. If we can judge from the Church Times, 
Anglo-Catholics are less preoccupied with the thought of 
Rome than they were. References are less frequent, though 
they are usually correct and pleasant. This makes the tone 
of two recent ones all the more to be regretted. A domestic 
incident of a Catholic undergraduate refused communion 
occasioned the reflection that there are worse places for a 
Catholic than the Church of England. As people in glass 
houses, our manner will not be considered mighty, when 
we ask the Church Times not to depart from its own stand- 
ards, and hinge its arguments on personalities. 


OTHER FISH TO FRY. ‘The second reference was less trivial. 
A leading article recognised the fact that the great new 
Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool was not conceived in a 
spirit of ecclesiastical competitiveness, but then went on to 
deplore the setting of altar against altar. It suggested that 
Rome, having lost Spain, and finding itself cramped in 
Italy, threatened in Central Europe and blocked by the 
tulers of America, now turns to England as ‘ the strategic 
line of advance . . . . for the Vatican policy of religious ex- 
clusiveness.’ This little improvisation in world politics 
may be neglected, but when we are told that this is the 
spirit behind the sacrifices we make, the new missions we 
open, the schools and the religious houses, our sense of 
humour begins to be tasked. ‘The Church Times appar- 
ently thinks that the Church ‘ does not aim immediately at 
converting the atheist, the immoral, or the agnostic to the 
Christian faith. Its efforts are rather directed towards per- 
verting Christians of other obediences to the authority of 
the Roman See.’ This at a time when we feel that we are 
fighting alone as an organised body to preserve and extend 
the elements of Christian morality and to affirm the de- 
finite truth of the Incarnation! The dedication of a whole 
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number of this magazine to the Oxford Movement, or the 
frequent sallies of the Catholic Press on the subject are not 
fair indications, for, as a matter of fact, the Church of 
England is very far from occupying the foreground of 
Catholic interest and action. Only one Catholic society 
springs to the mind as happening to be chiefly concerned 
with Anglicans, and that is not for making converts, but 
for feeding and clothing them. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN FACT. The 
old debate between us ranged round Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. But the Movement has developed away from the old 
Tractarian interests. ‘To the new school the Fathers seem 
more of a hindrance than a help. St. Augustine is given a 
bad press. Naturally we regard the Fathers with confidence 
as Roman Catholics, even the ‘ Papalism’ of some of them 
has grown more apparent. At the same time, the fact is 
not worth insisting in so much as it was two or three de- 
cades ago. One effect of the spread of popular science has 
been to diminish respect for the past, and early Church his- 
tory appears curiously remote in the modern conflict. The 
living Church is sure of its present strength, and can fight 
without a backward glance. Peter speaks in Pius. It is im- 
portant to note that this reliance of Catholicism on itself 
precisely as existing in the ever-present is quite different 
from the Anglo-Catholic appeal to experience. For it is not 
based only on pragmatical satisfaction, but principally ona 
certitude of the speculative mind. It is the strength of an 
organism which satisfies the metaphysical mind as well as 
the historical and poetical, and which draws its life, initi- 
ally intellectual, from outside the time-series. Some think 
therefore with reason that the Catholic apostolate is now 
for the thinker rather than the scholar (if the opposition 
may be tolerated for the moment), and that our approach 
to the newest Anglo-Catholics must be rather through the 
philosophy of St. Thomas than through the witness of the 
Fathers. 
JACOBIN. 
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NEWMAN’S APPROACH TO THE CHURCH 


THE first of the Tracts for the Times, published in Sep- 
tember, 1833, and entitled Thoughts on the Ministerial 
Commission respectfully addressed to the Clergy, was de- 
voted to the proclamation of the chief of those truths which 
it was the special aim of the Tracts to enforce. ‘There are 
some,’ Newman therein wrote, ‘ who rest their divine mis- 
sion on their own unsupported assertion; others who rest 
it upon their temporal distinctions. This last case has, per- 
haps, been too much our own; | fear we have neglected the 
real ground on which authority is built—our APOSTOLIC 
DESCENT . . . [the many] have been deluded into a notion 
that present palpable usefulness, produceable results, ac- 
ceptableness to your flocks, that these and such like are 
the tests of your Divine commission. Enlighten them in 
this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers, the Bishops, as the 
Representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of the 
Churches; and magnify your office, as being ordained by 
them to take part in their Ministry.’ 

The leaders of the Tractarian Movement were not, as 
some seem to imagine, ardent Ritualists, if by that term 
we mean men enamoured of ritual for its own sake. They 
were on the whole distinguished by soberness in their use 
of ritual. What they were seeking primarily was to renew 
and to deepen the supernatural Christian life of the mem- 
bers of the Church of England. For this it was necessary 
to be sure of the possession of two things—the revealed 
truth and the ordinary means of grace, both committed to 
the Apostles. Hence the importance of the doctrine of the 
Visible Church, with its twofold office of teaching and 
sanctifying. On the question of the possession of the con- 
stituted means of grace the fourth Tract—not by Newman 
—on Adherence to the Apostolical Succession the Safest 
Course, asks: ‘ Why should we talk so much of an Estab- 
lishment, and so little of am APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION? 
Why should we not seriously endeavour to impress our 
own people with this plain truth—that by separating them- 
selves from our communion, they separate themselves not 
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only from a decent, orderly, useful society, but from tH: 
ONLY CHURCH IN THIS REALM WHICH HAS A RIGHT TO BE 
QUITE SURE THAT SHE HAS THE LORD'S BODY TO GIVE 10 
HIS PEOPLE? ’ And Newman himself wrote in the eleventh, 
‘ Of course I have no wish to maintain that those who shall 
be saved are exactly the same company that are under the 
means of grace here; still I must insist on it, that Scripture 
makes the existence of a Visible Church a condition of 
the existence of the Invisible. I mean, the Sacraments are 
evidently in the hands of the Church Visible; and these, 
we know, are generally necessary to salvation, as the Cate. 
chism says.’ 

It was, however, the Church’s teaching office, more than 
her sanctifying (or as he called it) her sacerdotal office, that 
was to occupy Newman’s attention. A system of theology 
on the Anglican idea needed to be formed. The object of 
the movement was, as he says, to withstand the Liberalism 
of the day, and he found this could not be done by mere 
negatives. And he began with the theology of the Church. 
‘It was necessary for us to have a definite Church theory 
erected on a definite basis. This took me to the great 
Anglican divines; and then of course I found at once that 
it was impossible to form any such theory, without cutting 
across the teaching of the Church of Rome. Thus came in 
the Roman controversy." Opposition to the Church of 
Rome was seen to be part of the only theology on which 
the English Church could stand. The principle of dogma, 
a Visible Church with sacraments which were the chan- 
nels of grace, and anti-Romanism—these, as he repeatedly 
tells us in the Apologia, were his three original points of 
belief and the basis of the Via Media. 

It is important to grasp the exact point at issue in the 
controversy between the Roman and the Anglican Church, 
as he viewed it. ‘At the end of 1835 or the beginning of 
1836, I had the whole state of the question before me, 00 
which, to my mind, the decision between the Churches 





*Apologia, p. 195 (I quote from the original edition). 
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NEWMAN'S APPROACH TO THE CHURCH 


depended. It is observable that the question of the posi- 
tion of the Pope, whether as the centre of unity, or as the 
source of jurisdiction, did not come into my thoughts at 
all; nor did it, I think I may say, to the end.... In my 
view the controversy turned upon the Faith and the 
Church. This was my issue of the controversy from the 
beginning to the end . . . and the history of my conver- 
sion is simply the process of working it out to a solution.” 

To the discussion of the relations between the Faith and 
the Church Newman applied himself in the Lectures on 
the Prophetical Office of the Church published in 1837. 
‘Both we and Romanists,’ he there says, ‘hold that the 
Church Catholic is unerring in its declarations of faith, 
or saving doctrine; but we differ from each other as to 
what is the faith and what is the Church Catholic. They 
maintain that faith depends on the Church, we that the 
Church is built on the faith. By Church Catholic we mean 
the Church Universal, as descended from the Apostles; 
they those branches of it which are in communion with 
Rome .. . Again, they understand by the Faith, whatever 
the Church at any time declares to be faith; we what it has 
actually so declared from the beginning . . . The creed of 
Romanism is ever subject to increase; ours is fixed once 
for all.’* By the Faith, then, he meant ‘the substance or 
great outlines of the Gospel as taught by the Apostles,’ 
‘those outlines of doctrine which the Apostles formally 
published,’ and on these the Church was infallible, hold- 
ing the promise that the word of truth should never de- 
part out of her mouth. But it was to the Church as One, 
not to two, or three, or a dozen bodies, that the promise 
was made, it was the Church Catholic that was infallible. 
The different portions into which the Church had been 
broken up and which, in a sense, constituted one Univer- 
sal Church throughout the world, constituted the Church 
Catholic precisely in so far as they were descended from 





* Ibid, p. 205. 
* Prophetical Office, p. 252 (original edition). 
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the Apostles. It followed that the Ancient Church was to 
be ‘our model in all matters of doctrine, till it broke up 
into portions and for Catholic agreement substituted pecu- 
liar and local opinions.’ Antiquity was the basis of the 
doctrine of the Via Media. In a letter written shortly after 
his conversion he said: ‘If I must specify what I mean by 
“Anglican principles,” I should say, e.g., taking Antiquity, 
not the existing Church, as the oracle of truth, and holding 
that the Apostolical Succession is a sufficient guarantee of 
Sacramental grace, without union with the Christian 
Church throughout the world. I think these still the 
firmest, strongest ground against Rome—that is, if they 
can be held ... . For myself, I found I could not hold 
them. I left them.” 

The Via Media as a definite theory was first undermined 
for him when in the Long Vacation of 1839, with no 
thought of Rome in his mind, he set himself to study and 
master the history of the Monophysites. He saw something 
which affected his view both of Antiquity and Catholicity’ 
It was this: the deliberate and eventual consent of the 
great body of the Church ratified a doctrinal decision; a 
doctrine that had not been publicly recognized as a por- 
tion of the dogmatic foundation of the Church, was s0 
recognized centuries after the time of the Apostles. Here 
was the Church of Antiquity, what was undoubtedly the 
Church Catholic, adding to the Faith. Now he could 
not prove that the Anglican communion was an integral 
part of the one Church, except on the ground that it was 
Apostolic or Catholic. Yet to insist on its Catholicity would 
be to reason in favour of Roman corruptions. At the same 
time the usual arguments defending separation from 
Rome, the arguments from her corruptions and additions, 
would be prejudicial to those great doctrines concerning 





‘Apologia, p. 268. 

° By Catholicity he here meant descent from, oneness with, 
the Church of the Apostles which gave union with other 
churches so descended, all together constituting the Church 
Catholic of the day. 
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NEWMAN'S APPROACH TO THE CHURCH 


our Lord, which are the foundation of the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘The Via Media was an impossible idea.’ He had 
now no positive Anglican theory. 

Rome’s conception of the relations between the Faith 
and the Church Catholic was seen to be the right one. But 
it did not follow that she was the one true Church. Cer- 
tainly she had kept the principle of dogma, the Apostolical 
Succession and the sacramental system, but her addi- 
tions to the Creed might still be corruptions, and he 
had still an argument for the Anglican claims in the posi- 
tive and special charges he could bring against her on that 
score. But he was to lose this argument too. In May, 1843, 
he wrote in a letter: ‘At present I fear, as far as I can ana- 
lyze my own convictions. I consider the Roman Catholic 
Communion to be the Church of the Apostles, and that 
what grace is among us (which, through God’s mercy, is 
not little) is extraordinary, and from the overflowings of 
His dispensation. I am very far more sure that England 
is in schism, than that the Roman additions to the Primi- 
tive Creed may not be developments, arising out of a keen 
and vivid realizing of the Divine Depositum of Faith.’* In 
1845 he began writing his Essay on Doctrinal Develop- 
ment, and before it was finished he had been received into 
the Church. 

The Movement had begun as a campaign on behalf of 
dogmatic religion. The very idea of the Via Media, with 
its appeal to the early undivided Church, had been to as- 
sure the inviolateness of the revealed truth committed to 
the Apostles, and by them to the Church, and thus to en- 
able men to give to that truth absolute submission as be- 
ing the word of God Himself. The Via Media had been 
the guardian of dogma, ‘ but I was breaking the Via Media 
to pieces, and would not dogmatic faith altogether be bro- 
ken up, in the minds of a great number, by the demolition 
of the Via Media? Oh! how unhappy this made me! 7 But 
he came to recognize two truths, namely that developments 





‘Apologia, P- 335- 
"Ibid. p. 330. 
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are to be expected, and therefore also an infallible develop. 
ing authority, a living present voice. It is true that only 
revealed truth can be the object of faith, but * if there are 
certain great truths, or duties, or observances, naturally 
and legitimately resulting from the doctrines originally 
professed, it is but reasonable to include these true results 
in the idea of revelation itself, to consider them parts of 
it, and if the revelation be not only true, but guaranteed 
as true, to anticipate that they, too, will come under the 
privilege of that guarantee . . . . The common sense of 
mankind feels that the very idea of revelation implies a 
present informant and guide, and that an infallible one; 
not a mere abstract declaration of Truths unknown before 
to man, or a record of history, or the result of an anti- 
quarian research, but a message and a lesson speaking to 
this man and that .... A revelation is not given, if there 
be no authority to decide what it is that is given.” 

What Newman called the principle of dogma was com- 
mon to all the Tractarian theologians. They all preached 
dogmatic faith—that is, the absolute acceptance of super- 
naturally revealed truth presented for acceptance in some 
way or other by an external authority. Stated in that way, 
such a conception of Faith and Revelation is the tradi- 
tional Christian conception. In his recent work on Reli- 
gion and Revelation, the Anglican Canon Lilley of Here- 
ford assures us that the conception is no longer represented 
even in the most conservative forms of Anglican theology. 
The reason is not far to seek. Newman says it was an Ang- 
lican principle that the oracle of truth, the external av- 
thority presenting revealed truth for acceptance, was An- 
tiquity, not the existing Church. The raison. d’étre of the 
principle was to guard the purity of revealed truth and 
the possibility of dogmatic faith. But the fact is that with 
out a present infallible living voice the very idea of super- 
natural revelation loses its hold on men’s minds. 


LuKE WALKER, O.P. 





® Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 79, 87. 
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EARLY RELIGIOUS STAGES 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN was born in Old Broad Street 
in the City of London on February 21st, 1801, and baptised 
a few weeks later in the Church of St. Benet Fink. His 
father, John Newman, was a London banker. His mother 
came of a Huguenot family which had settled in England 
and prospered. There was nothing remarkable about New- 
man’s early religious training. He was encouraged to take 
delight in reading the Bible, and learning the Church 
Catechism. This seems to have been about all. Neither of 
his parents were attached to any particular school or party 
in the Church of England. The contrary is still often as- 
serted, especially with reference to his mother, who is 
credited with pronounced Evangelical or Calvinistic views. 
But this was positively denied by his brother, Francis New- 
man, and by his sister, Mrs. John Mozley, and also by the 
Cardinal himself in a hitherto unpublished letter. It is a 
pity that these denials never came to the knowledge of the 
late Canon Barry, for the fiction of the Calvinistic mother 
owes much of its vogue to his able pen. The fiction origi- 
nated with Newman’s brother-in-law, Thomas Mozley.’ In 
his Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College, etc., published 
in 1882, after a description full of inaccuracies of Mr. John 
Newman’s career as a banker, he passed on to Mrs. New- 
man: 


‘The mother was from first to last thoroughly loyal to her 
family [i.e. Huguenot] traditions, and all the early teaching of 
her children was that modified Calvinism which retained the As- 
sembly’s Catechism as a text, but put into young hands Watts, 
Baxter, Scott, Romaine, Milner.’ 


Under such influences the future Cardinal ‘expected to 
be “converted”; in due time he was converted; and the 





He married in 1836 Newman’s eldest sister, Harriet. She 


lg 1852, thirty years before the Reminiscences were pub- 
ished, 
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day and the hour of his conversion he has ever remen. 
bered, and no doubt observed.’ 


In the second edition of the Reminiscences all this was 
omitted. Francis Newman told him that his ‘ mother wa; 
far too wise a woman to train children in any sectarian 
religion’; and the Cardinal wrote as follows: 


Birmingham, June 9, 1882. 


Dear Mozley,—I have just received your volume, and chapter 
2 has so knocked me down, that I shall not have courage to read 
a line more. It is full of small mis-statements and I must take 
it as a specimen of the whole. 

It is not true that my father was a clerk in Ramsbottom and 
Co. He was first a partner in Harrison, Rickett and Newman; 
the partners of which retiring from business, another firm was 
formed. 

It is not true that my mother knew any of the authors you 
mention. She would be called an Arminian and Remonstrant. 
The only sermons she seemed to know were Tillotson’s. 

I never dreamed of being ‘ converted ’ and had no lasting reli- 
gious thoughts till I knew Mr. Mayers. 

My Father’s bank never failed. It stopped—but paid by the 
end of the month its creditors in full. 

Henry Boden should be John William Bowden. 

I could mention other mistakes—but all that you have said 
is so uncalled for that I am almost stupified. 

Yours affilly., J. H. Card. Newman. 
omer: 

On a slip of paper accompanying a copy of this letter he 
wrote: 


‘** His mother was well acquainted with Watts, Romaine, 
etc.’”’? Quite untrue. I don’t suppose she ever knew anything 
about them. My grandmother may have been otherwise. She 
knew Wesley. I got my Calvinism, as I have said in the 
Apologia, from Mr. Mayers.’ 


To this we may append the following account of his 
father’s and mother’s religious views given by Francs 
Newman to two of his nephews, one of whom wrote it out 
while it was still fresh in his memory. It has already been 
printed in the Correspondence of J. H. Newman with 
John Keble, etc.: 
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‘My father was somewhat free-thoughted, fond of seeing what 
different people had to say for their opinions. A reader and 
admirer of the works of Barclay the Quaker, he could not bear 
John Newton in whose parish, St. Benet Fink, he lived, on ac- 
count of his connection with the slave-trade, and perhaps his 
Calvinism ... My mother and grandmother (Newman) taught us 
simple piety, the non-controversial points of Christianity upon 
which all agreed. They would never have taught Calvinism.’ 


One may infer, then, that as a boy Newman received 
very little definite doctrinal teaching. Indeed, outside 
strict Evangelical households, or an isolated parsonage or 
country house here and there, where the divines of the 
seventeenth century were revered and read, such teaching 
would, it is hardly too much to say, have been quite un- 
usual. English religious life during the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century was still in the flats and shoals of 
the eighteenth, when Christian Evidences were made much 
of, while Christian doctrine was given the cold shoulder; 
and ‘the prevailing tendency’ was ‘to look upon the 


Gospel only as a superior code of morals sanctioned by an 
explicit declaration of rewards and punishments.’ 

But for a nearer and not merely negative view of the 
kind of religion which Newman must have been in touch 
with during his earlier years we will betake ourselves to 
the Grammar of Assent. The author is illustrating the dis- 
tinction between what he calls notional and real assents. 


‘There is,’ he tells us, ‘in the literary world just now an 
affectation of calling religion a ‘‘ sentiment ’’; and it must be 
confessed that it is usually nothing more with our own people, 
educated or rude. Objects are hardly necessary to it . 

“ Bible Religion ’’ is both the recognised title and best descrip- 
tion of English religion. 

‘It consists not in rites or creeds, but mainly in having the 
Bible read in Church, in the family, and in private. Now I am 
far indeed from undervaluing that mere knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture which is imparted to the population thus promiscuously. 
...+. It has attuned their minds to religious thoughts ; it has 
given them a high moral standard; it has served them in asso- 
ciating religion with compositions which, even humanly con- 
sidered, are among the most sublime and beautiful ever written ; 
especially it has impressed upon them the series of Divine Pro- 
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vidences in behalf of man from his creation to his end, and, 
above all, the words, deeds, and sacred sufferings of Him in 
whom all the Providences of God centre.’ 


But now to look on the other side of the picture. This 
Bible Religion 


‘is not a religion of persons and things, of acts of faith and 
direct devotion; but of sacred scenes and pious sentiments, It 
has been comparatively careless of creed and catechism; and 
has in consequence shown little sense of the need of consistency 
in the matter of its teaching. Its doctrines are not so much 
facts, as stereotyped aspects of facts ; and it is afraid, so to say, 
of walking round them. It induces its followers to be content 
with this meagre view of revealed truth; or rather it is suspi- 
cious and protests, or is frightened, as if it saw a figure ina 
picture move out of its frame, when our Lord, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, or the Holy Apostles, are spoken of as real beings, and 
really such as Scripture implies them to be. I am not denying 
that the assent which it inculcates and elicits is genuine as re 
gards its contracted range of doctrine, but it is at best notional, 
What Scripture especially illustrates from its first page to its 
last, is God’s Providence; and that is nearly the only doctrine 
held with real assent by the mass of religious Englishmen. 
Hence the Bible is so great a solace and refuge to them in 
trouble. I am not speaking of particular schools and parties in 
England, whether the High Church or the Low, but of the 
mass of the piously-minded and well-living people in all ranks 
of the community.’—(Grammar of Assent, pp. 56-58.) 


This may seem a disproportionately long quotation for 
a short article. Yet, as the Grammar of Assent lies some- 
what off the frequented paths of literature, it may be new 
to many persons who are interested in the England which 
is still alive for us in the novels of Thackeray, Trollope, 
and others. Bible Religion was the religion of the numbers 
of good and loveable men and women who people theit 
pages, of a Colonel Newcome and Mrs. Pendennis, of Dr. 
Thorne and Lady Lufton, of all, or nearly all, the nice and 
pleasant families of Barchester. It was also, what is more 
to the point, the rather unplastic material on which the 
Tractarians had to work. 

We now come to what seems to be the real crisis in 
Newman’s life both spiritually and intellectually, when he 
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EARLY RELIGIOUS STAGES 


took home to himself the principle of dogma, that is that 
Christianity has a creed as well as a moral code. This hap- 
pened to him just before he left school and went up to 
Oxford, at the early age of sixteen, and is thus described 
in the Apologia: 

‘When I was fifteen (in the autumn of 1816) a great change 
took place in me. I fell under the influence of a definite creed, 
and received into my mind impressions of dogma which through 
God’s mercy have never been effaced or obscured. Above and 
beyond the conversations and sermons of that excellent man, 
long deceased, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, who was the human means of this beginning of divine 
faith in me, was the effect of the books which he placed in my 
hands, all of the school of Calvin.’ 


The mention of Calvin seems to have misguided many 
modern readers of the Apologia. They at once begin to 
think of the Reformer’s terrible doctrine of Predestination 
and then picture to themselves some fierce and gloomy 
kind of creed to which the poor boy fell a victim. Some- 


how they fail to notice that when a little later on the writer 
compared Calvinism as he had learned it with Catholic 
doctrine, Predestination is passed over. 

A contemporary reader of the Apologia was not likely 
to give a thought to Predestination. He saw at once that 
the Rev. Walter Mayers was nothing more formidable 
than an Evangelical clergyman of the Church of England. 
He knew the traditional theology of the Evangelicals was 
Calvinistic, indeed, if he were an elderly man he might 
remember hearing them called Calvinists. But he knew a 
great deal too much about them to suppose that insistence 
upon the doctrine of Predestination was a characteristic 
feature of their teaching and preaching. Some, no doubt, 
held the full doctrine of Calvin, others, like Thomas Scott, 
tried to mitigate it, the majority probably never endeav- 
oured to come to any definite conclusion, reverently bow- 
ing down before an inscrutable mystery. But all seemed 
to agree that Predestination and Election were not only 
unprofitable but dangerous topics for public preaching 
and teaching. 
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To return to the ‘ great change in thought.’ During the 
months that followed the boy seems to have lived very 
much as if he were going through a prolonged course of 
spiritual exercises and a course of rather advanced reli- 
gious instruction simultaneously. He read eagerly. In the 
Apologia he only mentions the books which influenced 
his religious opinions, and not those whose influence was 
purely devotional or spiritual. We must look for the names 
of these latter elsewhere. In the first category comes a book 
of little merit we believe, Joseph Milner’s History of the 
Church. Newman read it and, to quote his own words, 
‘was nothing short of enamoured of the long quotations 
from St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and the other Fathers 
which I found there.’ With these ‘long extracts’ there 
entered into Newman’s mind an influence which a few 
years later became the dominant one in the history of his 
religious opinions; and yet, for all this, it has simply been 
ignored by one and all the able men, both in England and 
abroad, who have contributed to the building up of the 
now considerable body of Newman literature. 

‘ Simultaneously with Milner I read Newton On the Prophe- 
cies and in consequence became convinced that the Pope was 
the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. My 
imagination was stained by this doctrine up to the year 1843; 
though it had been obliterated from my reason and judgment 
at an earlier date.’ 

Milner’s ‘ long extracts’ and Bishop Newton produced 
a conflict of ideas in Newman’s mind which lasted many 
years. This is why he mentioned the ‘ doctrine ’ he learned 
from Newton. There was nothing ultra, or peculiar to the 
evangelical party, in holding it. It was accepted by men of 
every school; he gives a single instance, by John Davison, 
Fellow of Oriel, the ally of Copleston in the famous edu 
cation controversy with the Edinburgh Review, in his 
Warburton Discourses on Prophecy.’ 





2 For these Discourses and the terms of the Warburton Trust 
see Newman’s essay ‘John Davison, Fellow of Oriel,’ pp. 402-4, 
in Essays Historical and Critical, vol. ii, 
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To turn now to Thomas Scott, ‘to whom (humanly 
speaking) I almost owe my soul.’ Scott’s writings furnished 
the boy with something like a complete scheme of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice, leaving him, it is true, with 
very much to learn in after years, but not very much to 
unlearn. It may have been because he learned from Scott 
the fundamental truths of Christianity—e.g., the doctrine 
of the Trinity which he particularly mentions in this con- 
nection that Newman speaks as he does of his indebted- 
ness to him. But it is more probable that he had in his 
mind the minutely practical character of Scott’s writings. 
The stress which he lays in the Apologia on this side of 
Scott’s teaching, and its effect upon him, inclines me to 
look in this direction for the reasons why he almost owed 
his soul to him. 

Mr. Mayers’s parting gift to Newman, sent immediately 
after he left school, was Bishop Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts. In this little volume, nearly sixty years later, 
Newman wrote: 

‘This work is not mentioned in my Apologia because I am 
speaking there of the formation of my doctrinal opinions, and 
I do not think they were influenced by it. I had fully and 
eagerly taken up Calvinism into my religion before it came into 
my hands. But no book was more dear to me, or exercised a 
more powerful influence over my devotion and in my habitual 
thoughts. In my private memoranda I even wrote in its style.’ 

Beveridge heads the list of the divines whose works were 
reprinted in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. This 
is enough to show that his reputed Calvinism was not of 
an aggressive type. In his letter thanking Mr. Mayers for 
his gift, the fifteen-year-old theologian discusses Beve- 
ridge’s views on the grace imparted in baptism to infants 
with an ease which indirectly shows that Mr. Mayers had 
not fortified his mind with rigorous views on the burning 
question of Baptismal Regeneration. He gives what he 
gathers was Beveridge’s opinion, and winds up: ‘If this 
be his opinion the sermon Mr. Milman preached on grace 
last year was exactly consonant with his (Beveridge's) sen- 
iments, and he agrees with Dr. Mant.’ 
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The words printed in italics were omitted by Miss Moz 
ley in her long quotation from this letter. She must mo- 
mentarily have forgotten what Dr. Mant’s name stood for 
as the champion of orthodox church views on Baptism 
against the Evangelicals. 

The letter with which Mr. Mayers accompanied his gift 
is printed in full in the Correspondence of Newman with 
Keble and others (pp. 114-115). We will only quote one 
sentence, ‘Did you ever read Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress, or Law’s Serious Call?—both admirable pieces of 
practical Divinity.’ This recommendation of Law will re- 
mind us of the respect and admiration with which, a few 
years later on, Keble’s Christian Year was regarded by men 
of Mr. Mayers’s school. In one way the Serious Call fares 
better than Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, for it i§ in- 
cluded in the Apologia among the books which influenced 
Newman’s religious opinions. ‘The main Catholic doc- 
trine of the warfare between the City of God and the 
powers of darkness was deeply impressed upon my mind 
by a work of a character very opposite to Calvinism, Law's 
Serious Call’ (Apol., p. 4). 

Within a few months after ‘ the great change of thought, 
before he was sixteen, the youth was busily engaged in 
drawing up a list of texts in proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and a little later on he drew up a similar list in 
support of each verse of the Athanasian Creed. This was, 
we may be sure, in his eyes nothing less than a sacred duty. 
The principle of the Bible, and the Bible only, and every 
man his own interpreter of the sacred text, was universally 
accepted. 

He turned with equal diligence to what Mr. Mayers 
called ‘ spiritual Divinity,’ cultivating habits of prayer and 
self-watchfulness. Of course, he had difficulties to wrestle 
with. 

‘I can read religious books, the most spiritual, with great 
pleasure, and when so engaged feel myself warmed to prayer 


and thanksgiving ; but let the appointed hour of devotion arrive 
and I am cold and dead. My head is full of God during the day 
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and particularly of the salvation of others, and I can offer up 
heartfelt prayers in my solitary walk, but this deadly listless- 
ness comes On me morning after morning and evening after 
evening.’ 


This was written in May, 1821. Nunquam minus solus, 
quam cum solus was Dr. Coplestone’s courteous greeting 
to Newman, whom he met one day taking his solitary walk. 

The following was written in 1823: 


‘ We are apt to get censorious with respect to others, as soon 
as we ourselves have adopted any new strictness. At least 
that is the case with me. For a long time after God had vouch- 
safed His grace to me, I saw no harm in going to the play; 
directly | changed I grew uncharitable towards those who went. 
While I was an undergraduate I profaned Sunday, for instance 
| made no objection to reading newspapers on Sundays; yet 
the minute I leave off this practice, | can hardly bring myself 
to believe anyone to have a renewed mind who does so. 
Humility is the root of charity. Charity hopeth all things, even 
as regards those who outwardly appear offending.’ 


It was the same in 1816 over another ‘ new strictness. 
Does he condemn others who do otherwise? ‘Mj yévo:ro 
—procul sit illud a me. Cuique suus mos.’ 


He wrote in Latin partly for practice, and partly as a 
protection against curious eyes. 


FRANCIS BACCHUS. 
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HURRELL FROUDE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
THE MOVEMENT 


FROM the days of its foundation in the sixteenth century 
it has always been possible to trace in the Established 
Church, side by side with the Puritan and Erastian tradi- 
tions, a tradition of teaching which approximates very 
closely to the doctrines of Catholicism; a tradition which 
lays strong emphasis on the supernatural character of the 
visible Body of Christ, on the importance of the sacraments 
in the scheme of salvation and in consequence on the 
Catholic ideal of holiness. At times in the history of the 
Church of England this Catholic tradition has flourished 
widely, but never to the complete exclusion of other tradi- 
tions, and at times these have appeared to squeeze the 
Catholic tradition almost out of existence. The beginning 
of the nineteenth century was such a time; with the Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the consequent schism of the Non-jurors 
the old Catholic High Churchmanship of the Caroline 
divines, with its solid Patristic learning, its sober but defi- 
nite exposition of the corporate existence and supernatural 
basis of the Church of Christ and its insistence on sacra- 
mentalism, began to fade into obscurity. Political circum- 
stances had much to do with the gradual disappearance of 
a school of thought which had almost dominated the Stuart 
period. The failure of the ’45 made Jacobitism for ever a 
lost cause, and from that date Jacobite Toryism began to 
make terms with the established order and Jacobite church- 
men drank the health of the Hanover kings. It was the 
hey-day of the moderate men, when Toryism absorbed 
much of the spirit of Whiggery, and in the process the High 
Church tradition of Laud and Andrewes, Pearson and Bull, 
closely linked as it was with the old order, became absorbed 
and lost in the central body of the Church of England, 
which as the century advanced continued to lose grip on 
supernatural ideals and came to look upon itself more and 
more as a department of State, the nation’s representative 
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in those aspects of life which were touched by duty and 
morality.” 

It was a religion of common sense, suspicious of every- 
thing which savoured of ostentation and enthusiasm, con- 
tent to lay emphasis on morals rather than on doctrine and 
to found its claim to guide the conscience of the nation 
more on its close union with the state than on any direct or 
supernatural commission from Heaven. It is a far cry from 
the penetrating holiness of George Herbert and Nicholas 
Ferrar to the comfortable, commonsense moralism of 
Parson Woodforde, but that transition represents the 
change in English religion which the eighteenth century 
records. The Methodist movement might have turned the 
tide, but the coldness and suspicion of the authorities and 
the later tenets of its founders forced it to seek outlets be- 
yond the bounds of the Church of England, and only a few 
of Wesley’s followers remained to make in the Evangelical 
Revival a deep religious impression on a narrow and iso- 
lated section of Church life. 


That the main body of the Church of England had sunk, 
by the year 1800, to a very low level is denied by none, 
though opinions may differ as to the extent of the preva- 
lent apathy. Apathy, neglect and entrenched abuse there 
were, however, and the events which followed the end of 
the long period of war in 1815 were in process of creating 





‘An extract from Lawrence Sterne’s answers to the Visita- 
tion questions of Archbishop Drummond of York in 1764 is a 
commentary on this loss of supernatural ideals during the 
eighteenth century. In reply to the question, ‘ Have you a resid- 
ing curate?’ Sterne writes: ‘. .. . the curate’s name is Kilner, 
he has served the cure two years and a half. By some mistake 
or other either on his side or mine, something has ever pre- 
vented his obtaining Priest’s orders. He shall offer himself to 
your Grace the next Ordination.’ On which Canon Ollard re- 
marks: ‘ The least pleasant feature of his own Return is his 
off-hand, almost jaunty way of writing about his curate’s or- 
dination to the Priesthood, as if it were a mere compliance with 
some technical formality which had been forgotten through 
carelessness.’—Times Literary Supplement, May 25th, 1933: 
Sterne as a Parish Priest, by S. L. Ollard, p. 364. 
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a new state of society in which vested interest, prescriptive 
right and entrenched abuse were liable to be scrutinised 
and called in question. ‘The Church of England, Tory for 
the most part and hostile to all reform, was out of sym- 
pathy with the new aspirations and felt that her prestige 
and position were in danger. It was to meet this danger 
that the Movement began. 

It began because Hurrell Froude (and Newman through 
Froude) saw in the life of one man the embodiment of a 
spirit and of ideals which they instinctively felt to be the 
true spirit and ideals of the Church of England. ‘That man 
was John Keble. The Caroline tradition was by no means 
dead. Here and there in country parishes and in isolated 
town churches were men who had continued faithfully 
preaching the doctrines of the Real Presence, Apostolical 
Succession and the Visible Church; who inculcated a deep 
reverence for the ‘sacrament’ and taught their people to 
receive it fasting. But this small and scattered group re- 
garded themselves and were regarded by those around 
them as a survival from former days; they had lost their 
missionary spirit, the desire to propagate the truths they 
held beyond the borders of their parishes, and with it, too, 
they had lost something of the asceticism and personal holi- 
ness which had been characteristic of the old High Church 
tradition; the spirit of the times had got hold of them and 
had produced in them a state of comfortable acquiescence 
in the apathy and laxity around them.’ 

John Keble had been born and brought up in the Caro- 
line tradition. His father, John Keble senior, Rector of 





2* [Mr. Fortescue] is of a non-juring family, and was taught 
secretly Catholic doctrine and practice from a child. From a 
child I have heard he has gone to confession. When at Wadham 
people could not make him out, he lived by himself. After a 
while, to his surprise he found the things he had been taught 
to keep secret as being a disciplina arcani common talk. He 
has had a most wonderful influence in his neighbourhood, more 
than anyone jin the Church, I suppose.’—Letters and Correspot- 
dence of J. H. Newman, Vol. II, p. 435. Newman to Mrs. J. 
Mozley, August 13th, 1844. 
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Coln St. Aldwyn in Gloucestershine, himself held and 
taught his children to believe the doctrines of the Real Pre- 
sence and of Apostolical Succession. Keble used to say in 
after life that he had never taught anything that he had 
not learned as a child. The family was traditionally Jaco- 
bite in sympathy and had affinities with the Non-jurors. 
Deeply religious, Keble combined with great intellectual 
gifts and attractive sweetness of character an extraordinary 
humility and self-effacement which led him, in 1823, when 
at the height of his career at Oxford’ to abandon his posi- 
tion and retire into the country to minister to a few hun- 
dred labourers in a village curacy. It is to this singularly 
characteristic action that the origin of the Movement can 
be traced, for Hurrell Froude with two other pupils—Isaac 
Williams and R. I. Wilberforce—joined Keble at Southrop 
during the Long Vacation to read for their degrees. Here 
Froude came for the first time completely under Keble’s 
influence. The result was a tremendous change in Froude; 
his ardent nature, always more inclined to action than to 
contemplation, found in Keble’s ideas and teaching a pro- 
gramme for his crusading instincts. Here was the remedy 
for the liberalism that was invading the Church and for 
the ills and abuses that were sapping its life. The prin- 
ciples which Keble believed in and practised so unobtru- 
sively must be brought out and proclaimed from the house- 
tops as the one means of saving the Church of England 
from herself and from her enemies. ‘ Froud,’ writes Dean 
Church, ‘ took in from Keble all he had to communicate— 
principles, convictions, moral rules and standards of life, 
hopes, fears, antipathies. And his keenly-tempered intel- 
lect, and his determination and high courage gave a point 
and an impulse of their own to Keble’s views and purposes. 
As things came to look darker, and dangers seemed more 
serious to the Church, its faith or its rights, the interchange 





** IT sat next to Keble . . . . he is more like an undergraduate 
than the first man in Oxford; so perfectly unassuming and un- 
affected in his manner.’—Letters and Correspondence, Vol. I, 
p. 72. 
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of thought between master and disciple, in talk and in 
letter, pointed more and more to the coming necessity of 
action; and Froude at least had no objections to the bus 
ness of an agitator.* Thus was the first impulse to the 
Movement given. 

Meanwhile Newman, mainly influenced by his study of 
the Fathers, was moving gradually from his early Evangel. 
calism and from the Liberalism to which he had inclined 
during the first years of his Oriel Fellowship towards the 
religion of the Primitive Church as interpreted by the 
Caroline divines. In 1826 Froude became a member of the 
Oriel Common Room and from the next few years dates 
the strong friendship which grew up between them. It was 
at this time, too, that Froude did ‘the one good thing in 
his life’ by bringing Keble and Newman to know each 
other. There can be no doubt that Newman was greatly 
influenced by Froude, though the two men differed widely 
in character and mental outlook. Froude’s was a bold and 
slashing intellect, leading him to positions which were, for 
the time, extremely startling.’ ‘He professed openly his 
admiration of the Church of Rome, and his hatred of the 
Reformers. He delighted in the notion of an hierarchial 
system, of sacerdotal power and of full ecclesiastical liberty. 
He felt scorn of the maxim, ‘The Bible and the Bible 
only is the religion of Protestants’; and he gloried in ac 
‘cepting Tradition as a main instrument of religious teach: 
ing. He had a high, severe idea of the intrinsic excellence 
of Virginity; and he considered the Blessed Virgin its great 
pattern. He delighted in thinking of the saints; he hada 
keen appreciation of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and 
its heights; and he was more than inclined to believe a 
large amount of miraculous interference as occurring it 





“The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845, ch. ij, p. 24. 

°*] am every day becoming a less and less loyal son of the 
Reformation. It appears to me plain that in all matters tha 
seem to us indifferent or even doubtful we should conform ou! 
practices to those of the Church which has preserved its trad 
tionary practices unbroken.’—Remains, Vol. I, p. 336. 
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HURRELL FROUDE AND THE BEGINNINGS 


the early and middle ages. He embraced the principle ot 
penance and mortification. He had a deep devotion to the 
Real Presence, in which he had a firm faith. He was power- 
fully drawn to the Medieval Church, but not to the Primi- 
tive.* Newman, far more subtle and more cautious, 
though strongly attracted by the personality of Froude, did 
not give an easy assent to his conclusions. ‘ It is difficult to 
enumerate the precise additions to my theological creed 
which I derived from a friend to whom I owe so much. He 
made me look with admiration towards the Church of 
Rome and in the same degree to dislike the Reformation. 
He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and he led me gradually to believe in the Real 
Presence.’ But it is easy to discern that Froude’s crusading 
spirit inspired Newman, as it inspired Keble, with a strong 
feeling of the imperative necessity of action if the Church 
of England was to be saved and revivified.* 


The Mediterranean voyage undertaken in December 
1832 on account of Froude’s illness defined and crystallised 
the visions and ideals of the two friends; what they saw in 
Rome, Naples and Sicily and still more their discussions 
about the state of things at home convinced them that they 
had a mission to make the Church at home a true repre- 
sentative of the wider community, the Church Catholic 
and Apostolic, in which they had come to believe. Speak- 
ing of his reading of the Fathers in connection with the 
History of the Arians in the summer of 1832 Newman 
writes: ‘With the establishment thus divided and threat- 
ened, thus ignorant of its true strength, I compared that 
fresh vigorous power of which I was reading in the first 
centuries .. . . I said to myself, “ Look on this picture and 





‘Apologia. History of my Religious Opinions up to 1833, 
p. 85. 
"Ibidem. p. 87. 


** Do keep writing to Keble and stirring his rage,’ he writes 
to Newman on November 17th, 1833, ‘ he is my fire but I may 
be his poker.’——Letters and Correspondence, Vol. 1, p. 484. 
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on that”; I felt affection for my own Church but not tender- 
ness; I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at her 
do-nothing perplexity. I thought that if Liberalism once 
got a footing within her, it was sure of the victory in the 
event. I saw that Reformation principles were powerless 
to rescue her. As to leaving her, the thought never crossed 
my imagination; still 1 ever kept before me that there was 
something greater than the Established Church, and that 
that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from 
the beginning, of which she was but the local presence and 
organ. She must be dealt with strongly, or she would be 
lost. ‘There was need of a second Reformation.” 

The collection of verses, mostly written during the 
Mediterranean voyage for the British Magazine and after- 
wards published as Lyra A postolica is filled with this spirit 
of mission and of zeal. The motto on its title page, a line 
from Homer chosen by Froude, indicates the feeling of the 
two friends and their sense of the seriousness of the struggle 
that lay before them, ‘And let them know that I have ab- 
stained too long from war.’ There is a warlike note of 
defiance running through the whole book, and below this 
warlike note an undertone of bold confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the cause. This is Froude’s spirit and 
little though he wrote we feel as we read that it is he who 
has inspired the gentleness of Keble and the delicate sensi- 
tiveness of Newman with the eager and impetuous force of 
his own nature. 


The enemy is Liberalism. 


But, as for zeal and quick-eyed sanctity 
And the dread depths of grace, ye passed them by 
And so ye halve the Truth—"® 


And the choice must be made. 


But ways must have an end, 
Creeds undergo the trial flame, 





® Apologia: ibidem, p. 95. 


© Lyra Apostolica (10th edition), cix, p. 142. 
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Nor with the impure the Saints for ever blend 
Heaven’s glory with our shame— 
Think on that hour and choose ’twixt soft and bold." 


Confidence is needed. 


Faint not, and fret not for threatened woe, 
Watchman on Truth’s grey height! 

Few though the faithful, and fierce though the foe, 
Weakness is aye Heaven’s might.” 


The weapons are love through zeal. 


And would’st thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state? 

Awake ! thy easy dream resign : 

First learn thee how to hate.'* 


And the end must be attained through suffering. 


. then welcome, whirlwind, anger, woe, 
Welcome the flash that wakes the slumbering fold 
Th’ Almighty Pastor’s arm and eye to know, 
And turn their dreamy talk to holy Fear’s stern glow." 
But, should earth-dust, from court or school of men, 
Have dimmed thy bridal gear, 
When Wrath next walks his rounds, and in Heaven’s ken 
Thy charge and works appear... . 
Ah! thou must SUFFER then !#5 


The Assize Sermon was preached on July 14th, 1833, 
the Sunday after Newman’s return to England from the 
Mediterranean—he had remained behind in Sicily on ac- 
count of illness when the Froudes returned. The sermon 
has become famous, not because it made any stir at the 
time or caused any special comment, but because in New- 
man’s mind it marked the start of the Movement.** It was 





4 Ibid. c. p. 131. 

” Ibid. Ixxxvii, p. 109. 

8 Ibid. Ixxxii, p. 102. 

“ Ibid, cxxxiv, p. 181. 

* Ibid, cxx, p. 161. 

*Vide, Newman, by F. L. Cross. Appendix iv, the Myth of 
July 14th, 1833. 
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the first sermon he had heard after a long absence from 
home and it gave expression to thoughts and determina. 
tions that had been occupying his mind during the past 
months. He had returned to familiar surroundings with 
the feeling strong upon him that he had a special work to 
do; that he was, as Froude expressed it, to make a row in 
the world, and Keble’s words were a call to him to begin. 
In the making of that row Froude was prevented by his 
illness and premature death from taking his proper share; 
but he had done his work in passing on to Newman the 
teaching and ideals of Keble from which the whole subse. 
quent movement developed, though in such diverse direc- 
tions. ‘ Keble had given the inspiration, Froude had given 
the impulse, then Newman took up the work and the im- 
pulse henceforward and the direction were his.” 


Henry Sr. Jonn, O.P. 





*' The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845, chapter II, p. 28. 
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SOME ANNOTATIONS 
of Cardinal Newman on the Letters to Friends contained 
in the Remains of the late Reverend Richard Hurrell 
Froude 


HURRELL FROUDE had not long been dead when his 
friends conceived the idea of publishing his Remains. He 
died on February 28th, 1836, and before the year was out, 
they were taking counsel about his papers.’ The sugges- 
tion that extracts from his letters should be included, came, 
it would seem, from Isaac Williams. He himself, in his 
Autobiography, denied that he had even ‘sanctioned the 
publication or taken part in it.’ But his denial can hardly 
stand in the face of Newman’s statements made in con- 
temporary letters.* We must conclude that Williams, writ- 
ing some years later, fell victim to a lapse of memory. The 
publication of private letters close upon the writer’s death, 
when the recipients were for the most part still alive, and 
the incidents recorded of recent memory, was an extremely 
hazardous undertaking, and demanded the most consum- 
mate tact. Newman, who made the selection, and edited 
the chosen extracts, proceeded with the utmost caution, 
and either substituted an initial, or even left blanks, for 
proper names. However, there seems to be no longer, after 
the lapse of a century, any valid reason why Froude’s letters 
should not be de-edited, and the missing names supplied, 
especially since, with the Centenary of the Tractarian 
Movement close upon us, his Remains, are being, or will 
be, more widely studied than they have been for a con- 
siderable stretch of years. 

Now it so happens that Cardinal Newman has left be- 
hind him two copies of the Remains, each of which has 
marginal annotations in his own handwriting. One of them 





"J. B. Mozley’s Letters, p. 61. 
7p. 85. 
*Newman’s Letters, II, 237, 240. 
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was his own copy. On the fly-leaf he has written the follov. 
ing inscription: 


Published St. Matthias’s day 1838. 
So many relics of a frail love lost, 
So many tokens dear 
Of endless love begun. 
J. HN. 


The annotations in the margins amount in all to a con- 
siderable number; but there is no indication of the date at 
which they were made. The other copy once belonged to 
Ambrose St. John, and passed to Newman on his death. It 
contains very few annotations, some half-dozen or so. The 
only one of any interest occurs on page 438, with reference 
to the last of the Sayings in Conversation, where Newman 
has, in writing that obviously involved considerable effort, 
inserted the names, Keble and Newman, as those of the 
two persons in bringing whom to understand each other 
Froude claimed that he had performed the one good deed 
of his life; and at the bottom he has added the date, Octo- 
ber 22nd, 1888, less than two years before his death. 

The originals of Froude’s letters to Newman are acces 
sible, and Newman’s annotations have been collated with 
them. The comparison shows that he had an accurate 
memory, as far as it went, and hence we may conclude that 
he is likely to have been correct in the cases in which no 
such confirmatory evidence is available. In the following 
list of his annotations some entries have been made from 
Froude’s manuscripts, and a few brief notes on the lesser 
known names added. 


198. 29. Common Room. Of Oriel. 
199. 2. Plumer? or Chur- C. J. Plumer and W. R. Churton, 
ton, both Fellows of Oriel, the former 
elected in 1821, the latter in 
1823. 
5. Pusey. 
8. Newman. 
13. Hawkins. E. Hawkins, Fellow 1813, Pro 
vost, 1828-1882. 
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. Tyler? 


Dornford. 


. R. Wilberforce. 


. Robert his brother 


. I. Williams? 
. Churton. 


. W. Churton. 
. One of my sisters 


and a brother. 


. Grenfell. 
. Torquay. 
. Rickards. 


. Mozley. 

. St. Ebbe’s. 

. Denbury. 

. R. I. Wilberforce. 
. Keble. 

. The Provost. 

. My Father. 

. Yonge’s. 

. Willy. 


. Preventive. 
. Rose. 

. Newman. 

. Newman. 

. Newman. 

. I. Williams. 


J. E. Tyler, Fellow 1812, ap- 
pointed this year, 1826, to St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. 

J. Dornford, a Peninsular War 
veteran, Fellow 1819, Rector of 
Plymtree, 1836. 

R. I. Wilberforce, elected Fellow 
with Froude in 1826. 

Robert Hurrell Froude, Arch- 
deacon Froude’s second son, who 
died on April 28th, 1828. 


E. Churton, brother of W. R. 
Churton, who died in 1828, after- 
wards Archdeacon of Cleveland. 


S, Rickards, Fellow 1819, one of 
Newman’s early friends, but 
afterwards estranged from him. 
Mozley (Reminiscences, ii, 81) 
mentions his interest in hand- 
writing as indicative of charac- 
ter. 

T. Mozley, Fellow 1829. 


William, Archdeacon Froude’s 
fourth son, who took a first in 
Mathematics and a third in Clas- 
sics in 1832, and became a naval 
engineer. 


Hugh James Rose. 





. Whately. 
. Bilge. 

. Newman. 
. Newman. 
. Longley. 


Harrow. 
. Newman. 
- th. 

. Newman. 
. Newman. 
. Newman, 
. Newman. 
. Ingham. 
. Newman. 
. Oakeley’s. 
. Stewart. 
. Rogers. 


College. 

. My Father. 
. Severn. 

. Newman. 

. Keble. 


. Rose. 
. Ogilvie’s. 


. J. F. Christie. 
. Newman. 

. Wiseman. 
English. 

. Newman. 

. Wiseman. 

. Newman, 

. Newman. 

. Newman. 

. Julius Hare. 
. Cambridge. 
. Whewell’s. 


C. T. Longley, afterwards Arch. 


bishop of Canterbury. 


Newman’s Letters i, 346. 


F. Rogers, Fellow 1833, after- 
wards Lord Blachford. 


As this letter is addressed to 
Keble, Newman must have writ- 
ten Keble in error. Probably 
what Froude wrote was ‘ New- 
man and I.’ 


C. A. Ogilvie, Fellow of Balliol, 
Chaplain to Archbishop Howley, 
afterwards Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Canon of Christ 
Church. 

Fellow with T. Mozley in 1829. 
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Sedgwick’s. 


. Thirlwall’s. 


Hare’s. 


. Wiseman. 

. J. F. Christie. 
. Newman. 

. Rose. 

. Rose. 

. Rose. 

. Rose. 

. Rose. 

. Lyall. 


. H. Wilberforce. 


. Rogers? 

. Palmer. 

. My Father. 

. Rickards. 

. F. W. Newman. 
. Cox. 

. Plymouth. 

. Smug. 

. I. Williams. 

. That wretch Henry 
. Christie. 

. Keble. 

. Tony Buller. 


. Grace. 
. Grace. 
. Berens. 


. Bowden. 
. Southey. 


Wordsworth. 


. UnCambridgise. 
. Trower. 


- Young and old 


Mozley. 


. Christie. 
. Blake. 
. Keble. 
. Keble. 
. Christie. 


Archdeacon W, R. Lyall, after- 
wards Dean of Canterbury. 

A younger brother of R. I. Wil- 
berforce, and a pupil of Newman. 


W. Palmer of Worcester. 


Newman’s youngest brother. 


H. Wilberforce. 


Mozley, Reminiscences, ii, 121- 
122. 


Archdeacon Berens, Mozley’s 
Reminiscences, i, 290. 
Newman’s friend, J. W. Bowden. 


W. J. Trower, afterwards Bishop 
of Glasgow. 


J. B. Mozley and T. Mozley. 





Mozleys. 

. Alma. 

. Newman? 
Williams ? 
. Perceval. 


. The Governor. 

. Jarret. 

Sir B. Codrington. 
. Pinder. 


. Ridley. 

. The Bishop and 
Sir R. Porter. 

. The Bishop. 

. Sir R. Porter. 

. The Bishop. 

. Amusing. 

. Proselytisers. 

. Phillpotts. 

. Tony Buller’s 
youngest sister 
but one. 

. Tony Buller. 

. Christie. 

. Accepting the liv- 
ing which is 
held for him. 

. College. 

. Mozley’s. 

. Newman. 

. Mr. Keble’s. 

. I. Williams and 
Rogers. 

. H. Wilberforce’s. 
. F, D. Maurice’s. 


. Abbé. 
. M. l’Abbé. 


. My brother Wil- 
liam. 
. Hinkson. 


A, P. Perceval, one of those pre- 
sent at the meeiing at Hadleigh. 


J. H. Pinder, First Principal of 
Codrington College, 1830-1835. 


Bishop of Exeter. 


In the controversy about sub- 
scription F. D. Maurice main- 
tained that the Aricles were 
signed as ‘conditions of thought.’ 
Jager, a French priest in contro- 
versy with whom Newman de- 
veloped the theory of the Via 
Media. 
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15. My Father. 
18. Dr. Yonge. 
5. The first Via 
Media. Tract 38. 
11. Newman. 
13. Boone. J. S. Boone, Editor of the British 
Critic. 
15. Review. 
423. 16. Rogers. 
425. 22. Rogers. 
January 14. 

From the internal evidence in the letters themselves it 
is almost, if not quite, impossible to determine to whom 
they were addressed. The identity of the recipients has 
been purposely concealed by the substitution of Greek let- 
> ters for their names. This, however, gives a clue, since 
the contributors to the Lyra Apostolica were also distin- 
guished in the same way, a being J. W. Bowden, 6 R. H. 
Froude, y J. Keble, § J. H. Newman, ¢ R. I. Wilberforce, 
and ¢ Isaac Williams; and it is not an unlikely hypothesis 
that Newman, who edited both the Lyra and Froude’s 
letters at no great interval of time, adopted the same 
nomenclature in the latter as he had already done in the 
former. This clue may be tested in the case of the two most 
favoured correspondents, y who receives fifty-four letters, 
and 6 who receives forty-three. There is no doubt that y 
is Keble and 8 Newman. Moreover the identification of 
Newman with 8 is confirmed by the originals. 

In the Lyra, however, a was employed to designate J. W. 
Bowden, whose acquaintance Froude did not make until 
May 1835, after his return from Barbadoes; and £f for 
Froude himself. In consequence « and £, being no longer 
appropriated, were free to be applied to any others of 
Froude’s correspondents. There would be a certain con- 
gruence in their application to members of Froude’s own 
family. In that case it is probable that a denotes Arch- 
deacon Froude. Of this there is some confirmatory evidence 
in the three letters addressed to him. A certain Colonel N, 
Governor of St. Christopher, told Froude that he had often 
met a in Devonshire in the year 1807 (p. 347). Besides, 
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Froude thanks a for his ‘ long letters which come by ever; 
packet’ p. 363); and his own letters to a are obvious) 
written to a member of his home-circle. Lastly, J, 
mentioned on p. 361, as one whose mouth would wate 
at some banks ‘as a study for greens,’ is in all probability 
John Spedding Froude, whose personal ambitions lay in 
the direction of art. Likewise all the evidence in the six 
letters to 8 point to William Froude. He is going to Lon. 
don at the end of 1832 (p. 258); he is a ‘mere engineer’ 
(p. 259); he is reminded of the danger of being engrossed 
in his profession (p. 304); he is consulted on technical mat. 
ters (e.g., p. 317); and he is asked to convey Froude’s bes 
love to J. (p. 356). There is one letter to b (No. 66). If 
is William, b is probably another brother. Now Rober 
was dead, and Anthony only fifteen years of age. So we 
are left with John Spedding, and he certainly cared little 
for the classics (p. 280), but wished to become an artist. 

As y and 6 are Keble and Newman respectively, we may 
almost take it for granted that ¢ is Wilberforce, and { 1. 
Williams, just as in the Lyra. Now in his marginal annota- 
tions, as given above, Newman has written Robert Wilber- 
force against e on p. 212, and I. Williams against { on 
pp. 227 and 272, but in all three cases he has added a query 
mark in order to indicate his uncertainty. But the letters 
themselves contain evidence that, though slight, leaves 
little room for doubt that he was correct in his surmises. 

1. e would appear to have been a Fellow of Oriel, en 
gaged, like Froude, in tutorial work (p. 225), who is in 
1835, occupied in clerical duties (p. 397). R. I. Wilberforce, 
after having been, with Newman and Froude, thrust out 
of the tuition by Hawkins, left Oxford and accepted the 
living of East Farleigh in 1832. Moreover, in Januaty, 
1828, Froude has just written to a certain S., who is in an 
‘ interesting situation ’ (p. 223). Who is this S., if it be not 
Wilberforce’s brother, Samuel, then engaged to Emily Sar- 
gent, whom he married in the following summer? 

2. In his Autobiography (p. 58) I. Williams explains that 
he had had few letters from Newman during the Mediter- 
ranean voyage, since he was in close contact with Mr 
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SOME ANNOTATIONS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Newman and her daughters at this time, and ‘ participated 
in his letters to his family.’ Likewise Froude thinks that 
he need say no more to ¢ about Newman, since Newman 
himself ‘has written so many letters to his Mother and 
sisters’ (p. 2'76). 

In addition to the letters used in the Lyra four more 
(n, 8, 4 x) are to be found in Froude’s letters. 

|. ) is resident at Oxford (pp. 377 and 420), and Froude 
expects him at Dartington on December 13th or 14th, 
1835 (p. 422). From Newman's Letters and Correspond- 
ence (ii, 143) we learn that Newman has just previously in- 
formed Froude that Rogers intended to visit him on that 
date; and further letters (Ibid. ii 147, 148, 151, 165. Cf. 
Remains i, 435) make it plain that Rogers actually did stay 
at Dartington at that time. 

2. Against @ Newman has written J. F. Christie on pp. 
go, and go8, and the original, of No. 78, which bears 
Christie's name, makes the identification certain. 

3. Similarly on p. 321 he has written Henry Wilber- 
force against u. There is only one short letter to him in the 
collection (No. 81), and that provides little evidence. « has 
a brother with whom Froude is in communication, and 
with whom he had been accustomed to have ‘ proses.’ This 
fits in with what we know of the relations between him 
and R. I. Wilberforce. 

4. The identity of «x, one letter to whom is included in 
the Remains, cannot be determined, since Newman’s 
memory had failed him here. He is intimate with Keble 
and Isaac Williams (p. 295); and he has very definite views 
about the probable effects of the continental tour upon 
Froude’s opinions. If one may be permitted to hazard a 
conjecture upon very. slender grounds, W. J. Copeland 
seems to be the most likely person. He was a close friend 
of Isaac Williams (Autobiography, p. 79); he had been 
‘bred up in the strict school of Churchmanship represented 
by Mr. Norris of Hackney,’ according to Dean Church 
(Oxford Movement, p. 65); and he was a student of the 
English divines, especially the Non-jurors (Autobiography, 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


IN 1850 John Henry Newman wrote: ‘ Even when I was 
a boy, my thoughts were turned to the early Church, and 
especially to the early Fathers, by the perusal of the Cal- 
vinist John Milner’s Church History, and I have never 
lost, 1 have never suffered a suspension of the impression, 
deep and most pleasurable, which his sketches of St. An- 
brose and St. Augustine left on my mind. From that time 
the vision of the Fathers was always, to my imagination, | 
may say, a paradise of delight to the contemplation of 
which I directed my thoughts from time to time, when 
ever I was free from the engagements proper to my time of 
life.’ 

Brought up as an Evangelical, he studied the Fathers 
through Protestant spectacles even as late as his twenty: 
eighth year, when he was already under the influence of 
Whately and beginning to reach out to idea of a National 
Church with teaching powers and Sacraments. So he tells 
us: 

‘ When years afterwards (1828) I first began to read their 
works with attention and on system, I busied myself much 
in analysing them, and in cataloguing their doctrines and 
principles; but when I had thus proceeded very carefully 
and minutely for some space of time, I found, on looking 
back on what I had done, that I had scarcely done anything 
at all; I found that I had gained very little from them, and 
I came to the conclusion that the Fathers I had been 
reading, who were exclusively those of the ante-Nicene 
period, had very little in them. At the time I did not dis 
cover the reason of this result, though, on the retrospect, 
it was plain enough: I had read them simply on Protestant 
ideas, analysed and catalogued them on Protestant prit- 
ciples of division, and hunted for Protestant doctrines and 
usages in them. My headings ran: ‘ Justification by faith 
only,’ ‘ Sanctification,’ and the like. I knew not what to 
look for in them; I sought what was not there, I missed 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


what was there; 1 laboured through the night and caught 


" But I should make one important exception: I rose 
from their perusal with a vivid perception of the divine in- 
stitution, the prerogatives, and the gifts of the Episcopate 
that is, with an implicit aversion to the Erastian principle.” 

The Oxford Movement dated, according to Newman 
himself, from Keble’s sermon on National Apostasy, in 
i833. The sermon was a protest against Erastianism, against 
the subservience of the National Church to the State, and 
the Movement was entirely against this same Erastianism, 
and was an attempt to revive the High Church tenets of the 
earlier Anglican divines. 

Accordingly we find Newman some years later ridicul- 
ing the way in which his contemporaries wrote about the 
Fathers, and laying down the law thus: 

‘To read then a particular Father to advantage, we must, 
as a preliminary, do these two things—divest ourselves of 
modern ideas and prejudices, and study theology. The 
work of Bull, for instances, above mentioned, or the fifth 
book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, or Laud on ‘l1adition, 
will give quite a new character to our studies; it will im- 
part to them a reality, and thereby an interest, which can- 
not otherwise be gained, and will give an ancient document 
a use by giving it a meaning.” 





‘From Difficulties of the Anglicans, Lect. xii, § 3 (1850) New- 
man had referred to the same labours some years earlier, when 
still an Anglican, in the British Critic : ‘ We knew a person who 
....read and analysed Ignatius, Barnabas, Clement, Polycarp, 
and Justin, with exceeding care, but who now considers his 
labour to have been all thrown away, from the strange modern 
divisions under which he threw the matter he found in them.’ 
(The Theology of the seven Epistles of St. Ignatius, republished 
in 1871, as the sixth of Essays Critical and Historical, ed. 1gol, 
P. 227). Newman was now moderately High Church, and he 
§ives a characteristically lively account of an imaginary writer, 
who says: ‘I want to write a book upon the Fathers; I know 


exactly what to think of them, and pretty well what I mean my 
work to be.’ (ib. p. 230. 


* Theology of St. Ignatius (as in preceding note), p. 233. 
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Thus the Fathers are no longer to be tested by Evan. 
gelical doctrine, but are to be prefaced and introduced by 
Anglicans such as Bull, Hooker, Laud,. This is an advance 
and a valuable one: for though these worthies had little 
idea of the Sacraments, no rule of Faith, no respect for 
tradition, yet they were orthodox and learned on the theo 
logy of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation as discussed 
in the fourth century and even in the fifth. Unde 
their guidance to some limited extent, but mainly by 
laborious study of the theological language of those cen. 
turies, the young Newman between thirty and forty be. 
came an expert in the technical vocabularies of the great 
Greek and Latin Fathers. 

The results of his labours were considerable. In 1833 he 
published his Arians of the Fourth Century, a good his 
tory of an involved and difficult period. In the hundred 
years that have elapsed since then, a certain amount of 
light has been added, and perhaps clearer histories have 
been written, but none more sympathetic and sincere. But 
it is the theological side which was permanently valuable to 
to Newman himself, for he was laying the foundation of 
detailed study which produced the wonderfully learned 
and acute notes which accompanied later (in 1841-4) his 
translation of Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in Dr. 
Pusey’s Library of the Fathers. These have never been sut- 
passed by Gwatkin or Loofs or Harnack, or even Leb 
reton.* 

In the British Magazine during 1833-6 appeared a series 
of historical sketches which were published in one volume 





3 Soon after his conversion Newman turned some of them 
into Latin in order that they might be accessible to the Roman 
theologians, who were attacking bits of his book on Develop 
ments, though unable to read it as a whole. To Dalgairns he 
wrote (beginning of 1847) : ; 

‘ What do you think of my being engaged in translating into 
Latin and publishing here four disputations from my Athan 
sius? . ... You see | am determined to make a noise, if | cat. 
It shan’t be my fault if people think small-beer of me. Is 0 
this ambitious? ’—({Life, by W. Ward, I, p. 173). 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


in 1840 as The Church of the Fathers, and dedicated to 
Isaac Williams. In later editions certain parts were 
omitted as being too controversial, and useless for Catholic 
readers. 

The book begins with chapters from the very interesting 
life of St. Ambrose. Next comes a sympathetic account of 
St. Basil. Where Duchesne remarks ‘ Basil tells us he suf- 
fered from dyspepsia; we should have guessed it from his 
letters,’ Newman contrariwise shows us the suffering felt 
by the great bishop because he could get no help from the 
West for his schemes of reunion. But then he chose to take 
a course of compromise the opposite of the policy of St. 
Damasus and St. Athanasius, and Newman loved the latter 
too much to be able to agree wholly with Basil’s strictures 
on the pride of the Westerns; yet he ends in a sad strain: 
‘The notes of the Church were impaired and obscured in 
his part of Christendom, and he had to fare on as best he 
might—admiring, courting, yet coldly treated by the Latin 
world, desiring the friendship of Rome, yet wounded by 
her superciliousness, suspected of heresy by Damasus, and 
accused by Jerome of pride.’ He might have added that 
Gregory Nazianzen rebuked him for his condescension to 
heretics. That much more attractive saint is then dealt 
with, and his unkind treatment by Basil is not glossed over. 
But an invocation of the dead Basil by Gregory is quoted, 
with the comment. ‘The English Church has removed 
such addresses from her services, on account of the abuses 
to which they have led, and she pointedly condemns what 
she calls the Romish doctrine concerning invocation of 
Saints, as “‘a fond thing.” ’ 

A short chapter on St. Vincent of Lérins emphasises the 
necessity of keeping the deposit of faith inviolate in the 
smallest detail. ‘At present the beau idéal of a clergyman 
in the eyes of many is a “ reverend gentleman,” who has a 
large family, and “administers spiritual consolation.” Now 
I make bold to say, that confessorship for the Catholic faith 
is one part of the duty of Christian ministers, nay, and 
Christian laymen too.’ Newman makes much of Vincent's 
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celebrated canon, universality, antiquity, consent, for he 
says: ‘ We receive the Catholic doctrines as we receive the 
canon of Scripture, because, as our Article expresses it, 
“of their authority” there “ was never any doubt in the 
Church,” ’* 

The question ‘ What Catholic doctrines?’ does not yet 
trouble the writer. He is still quite satisfied with the 
Thirty-nine Articles and High Church Anglicanism. It 
is also natural that he does not quote St. Vincent’s condem- 
nation of St. Cyprian for resisting Pope St. Stephen, nor 
any of the other very ‘ papal’ passages in the treatise. And 
he fails to discover that quod ubique comes first, that is, 
the present teaching of the Church, and that it is only when 
that seems for the moment to be doubtful because authority 
has not yet spoken, that quod semper comes to be investi- 
gated. He rightly perceives that ‘the Fathers are princ- 
pally to be considered as witnesses, not as authorities.’ But 
he does not explain why their witness is likely to be clearer 
than that of Holy Scriptures, which it is to interpret: ‘It 
1s abstractedly the right of every individual to verify tradi- 
tion by Scripture for himself, yet it is not so in matter of 
fact .... this said private inquiry is, in the case of ordinary 
men, a mistake; and they who attempt to exercise it are 
as reasonable and wise as anyone who goes out of his depth 
in a matter of this world.’ 

Who then is to judge? The bishops? The learned? We 
are not told. But the original form of the chapter con- 
cludes: ‘I come to the conclusion that Vincent was a sorly 
Protestant.’ 





“It is difficult to imagine that Newman was still unaware of 
the distinction drawn by Eusebius between books of the New 
Testament which were universally received and those which 
were not: or that he did not know that the Apocalypse was 
for centures rejected by a great part of the East, that Hebrews 
was not received at Rome till the end of the fourth century, 
that the Lutherans excluded books from the canon for a hu 
dred years. And what about the Protestant mutilation of the 
Old Testament? 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


In the chapter on Demetrias, he declares ‘that the 
monastic life holds a real place in the dispensation of the 
Gospel, at least providentially.’ The chapter on Aerius, 
Jovinian and Vigilantius is amusing: ‘When corruptions 
began to press themselves upon the notice of Christians, 
here you find three witnesses, raising their distinct and 
solemn protest in different parts of the Church, indepen- 
dently of each other, in Gaul, in Italy, and in Asia Minor, 
against prayers for the dead, veneration of relics, candles in 
the day-time, the merit of celibacy, the need of fasting, the 
observance of days, difference in future rewards, the de- 
fectibility of the regenerate, and the divine origin of epis- 
copacy. Here is pure and Scriptural Protestantism.’ 


But, he continues, ‘we know what they protested 
against, not what they protested for . . .. Though they dif- 
fered from the ancients, there is no proof that they agreed 
with the moderns . . .. Now does anyone mean to maintain 
that Aerius, Jovinian or Vigilantius, held justification by 
faith only in the sense of John Wesley, or of John Newton? 
Did they consider that baptism was a thing of nought; that 
faith did everything; that faith was trust,’ etc 
then these three protesters be ever so cogent an argument 
against the Catholic creed, this does not bring them a whit 
nearer the Protestant.’ 

And presently he argues still more adroitly: ‘I observe, 
then, that if two or three men in the fourth century are suf- 
ficient, against the general voice of the Church, to disprove 
one doctrine, then still more are two or three of an earlier 
century able to disprove another. Why should protesters 
in century four be more entitled to a hearing than protes- 
ters in century three? Now it so happens, that as Aerius, 
Jovinian and Vigilantius in the fourth protested against 
austerities, so did Praxeas, Noetus and Sabellius in the 
third protest against the Catholic or Athanasian doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. A much stronger case surely could be 
made out in favour of the latter protest than of the former. 
Noetus was of Asia Minor, Praxeas taught in Rome, Sabel- 
lius in Africa’. . . . ‘Again, the only value of the protest 
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of these three men would be, of course, that they repre. 
sented others; that they were exponents of a state of opinion 
which prevailed either in their day or before them, and 
which was in the way to be overpowered by the popular 
corruptions. What are Aerius and Jovinian to me as indi. 
viduals? They are worth nothing, unless they can be con. 
sidered as organs and witnesses of an expiring cause: Now 
it does not appear that they themselves had any notion that 
they were speaking in behalf of anyone, living or dead, 
besides themselves. If Jovinian had known of writers of 
the second and third centuries holding the same views, 
Jovinian would have been as prompt to quote them a 
Lutherans are to quote Jovinian.’ 

He goes still further: ‘It is natural to feel distrust of 
controversialists who, to all appearance, would not have 
been earnest against a doctrine or practice, except that it 
galled themselves. Now it so happens that each of thes 
three Reformers lies open to this imputation. Aerius is ex. 
pressly declared by Epiphanius to have been Eustathius’s 
competitor for the see of Sebaste, and to have been dis 
gusted at failing. He is the preacher against bishops. Jovin- 
ian was bound by a monastic vow, and he protests against 
fasting and coarse raiment. Vigilantius was a priest; and 
therefore he disapproves of the celibacy of the clergy.’ 

These are only some examples of Newmans lively argu- 
mentation about 1833-4 against what he called Protestant 
ism. He had himself begun by studying the ante-Nicene 
Fathers in order to find an antidote to Erastianism at a date 
when the Empire was not yet Christian and Emperors were 
not yet interfering in Theology. He found this all yet 
clearer in the history of Arianism, where he makes Athanz 
sius the protagonist against Imperial authority (and some. 
what disregards the greater influence of the Popes) and in 
the life of St. Ambrose. He has arrived at the view that the 
Catholic Church had unity and authority up to the end of 
the fourth century, and the supposed ‘ corruptions ° were 
holy and laudable customs. He does not yet know how 
long the Catholic Church remained uncorrupted; but he 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


is quite sure that ‘ Romanism ’ is full of corruptions. He 
greatly dislikes the ‘ Protestant ’ reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and continues to hold that the Anglican divines of 
the seventeenth century had returned to primitive doctrine. 
He names this view the Via Media: it is a half-way house 
between the horrible corruptions of Rome and the exag- 
gerated reactions of the ‘ Protestants.’ Until 1839 he con- 
tinues to denounce Romanism: and then he is afraid to 
sorn an immense, organised, historical body of Chris- 
tians, distinguished by so much success and saintliness. 
But how many years it has taken to get rid of a Protestant 
prejudice which no educated person to-day would share! * 

But at last, in January 1840 Newman brings out a final 
defence of The Catholicity of the Anglican Church, a title 
which strikes one as a contradiction in terms, for the writer 
has not yet grasped the idea of a Universal Church authori- 
tatively teaching one faith. But at least he hopes for union 
with Rome, when Anglicanism has proved itself to be a 
branch: ‘When we do become like a branch, consent to 
acknowledge us,’ but also when Rome has learnt ‘ manli- 
ness, openness, consistency, truth.’ 

Thus, up to 1840 Newman’s study of the Fathers had 
slowly led him towards the conception of a Catholic 
Church with more authority than Hooker and Hammond 
and Bull could supply. He is no longer satisfied with High 
Church teaching, and the Anglican position is beginning 
to show itself to him as something abnormal, like the posi- 
tion of Elijah and Elisha in the northern kingdom: of 
Israel, cut off from Jerusalem and the Temple, or like 

*The most complete defence of this Via Media is in the paro- 
chial lectures on The Prophetical Office of the Church and in 
Tract 38 of 1834. Another tract (No. 71, in 1836) is The Mode 
of conducting controversy with Rome. In 1836 appeared a paper 
How to accomplish it, being a dialogue supposed to take place 
at Rome between two Anglicans, both convinced of the cor- 
tupt nature of Romanism, but who ‘ aim at giving vitality to 
their Church, the one by uniting it to the Roman See, the other 
by developing a nineteenth-century Anglo-Catholicism. The 
narrator sides on the whole with the latter of these.’ 
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Meletius of Antioch, neither recognised by the Pope nor 
excommunicated by him. At last he looks forward, if not 
to Unity at least to ‘ Reunion ’ or intercommunion. 

Meanwhile the Tracts for the Times have been running 
their course, and (far more important) the great preacher's 
weekly sermons in St. Mary’s have urged a solemn piety 
and awe-struck worship which attracted equally the 
learned and the young, and gave the Oxford Movement 
its solidarity and strength. 

It is curious to notice how Newman is the leader: he 
feels responsible to his followers, and tries by patristic 
study to find a firm ground for their feet. But it is Keble 
who writes on Eucharistic Adoration, and Pusey who later 
gets together (out of rather obvious sources) catenae of the 
Fathers in favour of the Real Presence. Newman refers 
but little to the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
even less to the Sacrifice of the Mass.* His care is to dis- 





* In A letter addressed to the Margaret Professor of Divinity 
he defends Hurrell Froude’s words about the Real Presence by 
comparing them with the Homilies and with Hooker (§ 24) and 
contrasts the splendid rhetoric of the latter with the Zwinglian 
doctrine current at the time (1838). He is fairly satisfied with 
this High Calvinist doctrine, even though Hooker defends ‘ even 
the Zwinglians from the charge of denying that Christ’s Person 
as well as His grace, His Person whole and entire, is in the 
Lord’s Supper.’ He seems to admit that the Lutheran Con- 
substantiation is not consistent with the Articles and Prayer 
Book. Later, as everyone knows, in Tract go (1841) he argued 
that the Transubstantiation denied in Article 28 is ‘ a shocking 
doctrine,’ but not one ‘ of this or that Council, but one generally 
received or taught both in the schools and in the multitude’; 
that the ‘ philosophical position ’ involved ‘ is itself capable of 
a very specious defence.’ He concludes that there is nothing in 
the article ‘ to interfere with the doctrine, elsewhere taught in 
our formularies of a real super-local Presence in the Holy 
Sacrament.’ It is not clear that Newman even here goes much 
beyond the Calvinism of Hooker or Laud; but his ignorance 
of Catholic teaching is still so dense that it is difficult to tell 
how far, if at all, he has progressed. Similarly, on Article 31, 
he has invented the absurdity that ‘ ‘‘ the sacrifice of the Mass” 
is not there spoken of, but ‘‘ the sacrifices of Masses,’’ certain 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


cover a foundation for a National Church, and a Rule of 
Faith. 

The publication in 1841 of Tract 90, which explained 
away a number of the more anti-Catholic of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, marks an epoch in Newman’s views. He had 
always practised and taught obedience to bishops as an 
essential part of his High Church doctrine. Now the 
bishops issued charges against him, and within two years 
he felt bound, to resign his post as Vicar of the University 
Church, and he retired altogether to Littlemore and into 
lay communion. The great series of his grave and soul- 
searching sermons came to an end. The bishops seemed 
to have rejected the Oxford Movement so far as Newman 
had understood it and led it, and Newman was up against 
a blank wall. 

Yet he felt innocent: he had been working for the Church 
of England. ‘I considered,’ he wrote in the Apologia, ‘ that 
to make the Via Media concrete and substantive, it must 
be much more than it was in outline; that the Anglican 
Church must have a ceremonial, a ritual, and a fulness of 
doctrine and devotion, which it had not at present, if it 
were to compete with the Roman Church with any pros- 
pect of success. Such additions would not remove it from 
its proper basis, but would merely strengthen and beautify 
it: such, for instance, would be confraternities, particular 
devotions, reverence for the Blessed Virgin, prayers for the 
dead, beautiful Churches, munificent offerings to them 
and in them, monastic houses, and many other observances 
and institutions, which I used to say belonged to us as 
much as to Rome, though Rome had appropriated them 
and boasted of them, by reason of our having let them slip 





observances, for the most part private and solitary, which the 
writers of the Articles knew to have been in force in times past,’ 
etc. He shows strange ignorance of the teaching of the Re- 
formers as to Masses, and equally as to Catholic doctrine, which, 
however, he seems to be ready to accept, if it be explained or 
explained away. Transubstantiation he did not accept (or under- 


stand in its severe simplicity) until he was received into the 
Church, 
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from us’ (ed. 1902, p. 166). Here is as yet no desire for 
‘Reunion,’ nor for Authority, nor any dissatisfaction with 
the Calvinist doctrines as to Communion and Sacrifice. 

Yet he tells us that there was something else at the back 
of his mind, a haunting fear that the Church of England 
was nothing else ‘than what I had so long fearfully sus. 
pected, from as far back as 1836,—a mere national institu- 
tion’ (Apologia, Note E). For years, therefore, he half felt 
a doubt about Anglicanism, whilst yet he thought Roman. 
ism a dreadful corruption. But once he had left Oxford, 
he was obliged to find some theory of the Church, for he 
had many followers to lead, including a number of Rom- 
anizers. As far back as September, 1839, he had received 
‘the first real hit from Romanism,’ Wiseman’s famous 
article in the Dublin Review in which the Anglican posi- 
tion was compared with that of the Donatists. But even in 
1843 ‘I could not go to Rome while I thought what I did 
of the devotions she sanctioned to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints.’ 

Hence for two years at Littlemore a renewed study of 
the Fathers and of history in general, and the gradual evo- 
lution of the greatest book Newman had written until then, 
An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Itis 
a wonderful book philosophically considered, on account of 
its subtle analysis of the nature of development and of the 
characteristics of a genuine development. The learning dis 
played by a young man of forty-two to forty-four is equally 
astonishing. The range of history covered by his examples 
is very wide and the illustrations from the Fathers are bril- 
liantly summarised. As the writer proceeded, his latent 
convictions came to the surface, and his peripheral pre- 
judices faded away. Two years was not a long time; his 
disciples had less prejudice against Rome than he had: 
Ward published The Ideal of a Church, a panegyric of the 
‘Roman Communion ’; Lockhart and others were received 
before their leader. 

He had long felt the force of Bishop Bull’s admission 
that ‘ in the controversies of the early centuries the Roman 
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NEWMAN AND THE FATHERS 


Church was ever on the right side.’ ‘I at length recog- 
nised in principles I had honestly preached as if Anglican, 
conclusions favourable to the cause of Rome. Of course I 
did not like to confess this. . . . The prime instance of this 
was the appeal to Antiquity; St. Leo had overset, in my 
own judgment, its force as the special argument for Angli- 
canism. 


The first Tractarians had agreed that there was to be no 
‘private judgment ’ at all. The Rule of Faith was rigid: 
the teaching of their Bishops, the Prayer Book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Anglican divines of the seven 
teenth century, and the Church of the Fathers. When it 
turned out that none of these agreed together, Newman 
confessed that he was furious with the Anglican Divines for 
having misled him as to the witness of the early Fathers. 
He gave up the former: he adhered to the Fathers; they 
forced him to doubt even the Prayer Book. As for the 
living voice of the Bishops, it reviled the Movement. 


The Fathers remained, and only the Fathers. And they 
seemed to be on the side of Rome. 


How did Newman arrive at his theory of development of 
doctrine? Mainly, no doubt, by actually tracing develop- 
ment first in early times and then in subsequent ages. But 
in his Apologia he adds an interesting comment, with re- 
gard to his great difficulty as to Invocation of Saints, which 
oddly seemed to him to disagree with his own feeling of 
being alone with God, solus cum solo. ‘1 am not sure that 
I did not also at this time feel the force of another con- 
sideration. The idea of the Blessed Virgin was as it were 
magnified in the Church of Rome, as time went on—but 
so were all the Christian ideas; as that of the Blessed 
Eucharist. The whole scene of pale, faint, distant Apos- 
tolic Christianity is seen in Rome, as through a telescope or 
magnifier. The harmony of the whole, however, is of course 
what it was. It is unfair then to take one Roman idea, that 
of the Blessed Virgin, out of what may be called its con- 


text” (pp. 196-7). ; 
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Even before resigning St. Mary’s he wrote, May 4th, 
1843: ‘At present I fear, as far as I can analyse my own 
convictions, I consider the Roman Catholic Communion 
to be the Church of the Apostles, and that what grace is 
among us (which, through God’s mercy, is not little) is ex. 
traordinary, and from the overflowings of His dispensation, 
I am very far more sure that England is in schism, than that 
the Roman additions to the Primitive Creed may not be 
developments arising out of a keen and vivid realizing of 
the Divine Depositum of Faith.’ 

And so he proceeded to write his book. In the introduc 
tion he seems to make too little of the Rule of St. Vincent, 
for he does not point out how admirably that Saint de 
fined development of doctrine. But he notes that develop 
ment ‘has at all times, perhaps, been implicitly adopted 
by theologians, and, I believe, has recently been illustrated 
by several distinguished writers of the continent, such as 
De Maistre and Mohler.’ He is anxious not to seem an 
innovator. One well-known remark in his Preface must be 
quoted again: ‘In truth, scanty as the ante-Nicene notices 
may be of the Papal supremacy, they are both more 
numerous and more definite than the adducible testi- 
monies in favour of the Real Presence’ (p. 20). 

It is unnecessary to follow Newman’s course any further. 
The Fathers had been to him a delight, an inspiration. 
They had been a far-off model to imitate in remodelling 
the English Establishment. But now he realised that he 
himself could belong to the Church of the Fathers, that 
there was but One Universal Church, one and the same in 
the days of Ignatius or Athanasius or Leo and of Pope Pius 
IX. And when he had been received into that Church by 
Father Dominic, he kissed the leather backs of the Patristic 
tomes around his room, because he was now their brother, 
not merely an ardent student, not hospes et advena, but 
domesticus Dei et civis sanctorum. 


H. Joun Cnapman, O.5.B. 
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NEWMAN AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


FROM whatever angle the Oxford Movement is exam- 
ined, it is impossible to disregard the spirit of alarm which 
informed its opening phase. Reforms long overdue were 
beginning to take effect; further reforms of a more search- 
ing character were to follow. Outworn institutions and 
rusty machinery could not remain untouched when the 
national spirit was demanding radical developments in po- 
litical and social institutions. Excluding a small body of the 
clergy, Englishmen of all ranks within and without the 
Established Church regarded that body and its ministers 
as an institution dependent for its existence upon the Body 
Politic. For them the Church of England was little more 
than a State Department;' and in common with the rest 
this too must submit to the reforms which it urgently re- 
quired. 

Since the days of Elizabeth the National Church had 
been immediately sensitive to every political development: 
each successive crisis had struck it violently and left deep 
scars. With the termination of the Stuart period and the 
rejection of ‘Divine Right,’ the great days of so cera High 
Churchmanship had come to an end. The High Church 
party as an effective power died within the Church, whilst 
the Non-Juring Sect languished into insignificance from 
lack of an object. The volumes of Caroline divinity re- 
mained untouched on the library shelves: theological in- 
terests, rules of Christian Perfection and Sacramental Doc- 
trine had become unfashionable. Jacobitism was a far 
more absorbing topic than the Fathers of the Church. 





‘cf. Bishop Warburton’s Alliance of Church and State, which 
maintains that the Church preaches truth, the State pursues ex- 
pediency ; but Christian truth is identical with political expedi- 
ency. There is no possible thesis which a preacher can put forth, 
or synod could define as true, but is infallibly determined to be 
such (‘infallible ’ is his word) by the’ political expedience and 
experience of the State,~quoted from Newman’s Diffiulties of 
Anglicans (1913), p. 203. 
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Rationalism and the low moral standards in the Hano. 
verian times began to moderate the jos of the Na 
tional Church. Convocation was indefinitely suspended; 
and an Episcopate subservient to Whig interests en. 
sured that the Establishment should work in harmony 
with the current interests of the ruling families. Scepii. 
cism and indifference flowing unchecked through the open 
channel of Episcopal appointments infected the spiritual 
health of the Church of England by poisoning it witha 
distaste for learning, a distrust for holiness and a dislike for 
zeal. So long as Parliament was in the hands of the aristo- 
cratic families the Church enjoyed social exclusiveness; 
and with the Church went the Universities, which formed 
an integral part of the system. The Acts of Parliament 
which established the Church and its formularies were re- 
garded not only as a necessity but as the bulwark and safe. 
guard of English Protestantism. Whether such a diseased 
condition of Church polity was epidemic of the period or 
endemic in its constitution troubled no one of conse 
quence: ‘ High’ views upon the nature and function of 
the Church were as out-of-date as the Jacobites. The 
malady was not regarded as such; it was the sound and 
normal form of Christianity for the English gentry and 
their tenants. Recognition and diagnosis could only follow 
when the Liberal developments of the Nineteenth Century 
included the Establishment within their scope and induced 
a crisis in that body. 

In the eighteen twenties the predominant interest was 
focussed upon Reform. Liberalism, the dynamic force in 
the political sphere, was already making its influence felt 
within the Church of England and was disturbing its secu- 
rity. If all Religious Tests were to be abolished as a condi- 
tion of active citizenship; if Parliament was to open its 
doors to all shades of Nonconformity, surely the bounds of 
the Religious Establishment also should be widened to in- 
clude the loose elements of Protestantism, whose secession 
had been due in large measure to political causes. Her pre- 
vailing temper was Protestant, and her ranks included 
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NEWMAN AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


many whose religious convictions scarcely differed from 
those of the Sectarians. Latitudinarianism had already 
sapped away much of the dogmatic element and was pre- 
pared to accommodate Christian formularies to the needs 
of the time. The Church of England as a National Institu- 
tion must no longer be the preserve of class; as with Par- 
liament its exclusiveness must yield to the popular 
demand. 

Disestablishment was the alternative remedy, but that 
seemed too drastic an operation at this period, since the 
English Church seemed to draw her life from the Estates 
of the Realm. If that separation took place, had she the 
vitality to persist as an organic unit? Her low religious 
standards gave this question real force, and set the proper 
emphasis upon her Erastian character. 

The imminence of the crisis forced the clergy not only 
to review their own position, but to find an answer to the 
more urgent question, “What is the Church?’ The Eras- 
tian answered ‘A State Department,’ and for him there 
were no further difficulties. For the anti-Erastian, the 
answer involved considerations which, surpassing the 
simple question of polity, embraced the whole nature, 
function and practice of Christianity. The Catholic Church 
provided a complete solution, but fear and hatred for her 
was bred in the bone of all good Englishmen and provided 
occasion for public festivity and thanksgiving. Even the 
Caroline divines were universal in condemning her as the 
Kingdom of Anti-Christ. 

For the leaders of the Oxford Movement the problem 
was primarily one of ecclesiastical liberty. Newman’s own 
line of approach lay along the path of anti-Erastianism 
under the guidance of Whately, whose view of Church 
polity was the only point of sympathy between himself and 
Newman. To quote Newman’s own words, ‘(the Move- 
ment) has been definite in its principles, though vague in 
their application and their scope. It has been formed on 
one ideal, which has developed into a body of teaching, 
logical in the arrangement of its portions, and consistent 
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with the principles on which it started. ‘That idea, or first 
principle, was ecclesiastical liberty; the doctrine which it 
specially opposed was in ecclesiastical language, the heresy 
of Erastus, and in political, the Royal Supremacy. ‘lhe ob. 
ject of its attack was the Establishment, considered simply 
as such.” 

The first essential was the independence of the Church 
as supreme in her own spiritual sphere: ‘ Dogma would 
be maintained, sacraments would be administered, reli- 
gious perfection would be attempted and venerated, if the 
Church were supreme in her spiritual power; dogma would 
be sacrificed to expedience, sacraments would be rational. 
ized, perfection would be ridiculed, if she were made the 
slave of the State. Erastianism, then, was the one heresy 
which cut at the root of all revealed truth; the man who 
held it would soon fraternise with Unitarians, mistake the 
bustle of life for religious obedience, and pronounce his 
butler to be as able to give communion as his priest.” 
Three out of the four volumes of Froude’s Remains are 
almost exclusively given up to this subject, which also pre- 
occupied in some shape or another the early numbers of 
the Tracts. What followed was the logical development of 
the first principle: ‘It was for this that the writers had 
recourse to Antiquity, relied upon the Apostolic Succes. 
sion, exalted the Episcopate, and appealed to the people, 
not because these things were true and right, but in order 
to shake off the State; they introduced them as means to 
wards the inculcation of the idea of the Church.”* 

With this object in view the leaders had no intention of 
forming a party within the Church;* they were determined 
to prove to the Nation that the National Church depended 





? Difficulties of Anglicans (1918), p. 101. 

’ Ibid. p. 102. 

‘ Ibid. p. 103. 

® Newman’s sensitiveness to the danger of party limitations 
is clearly denoted in 1833 when with Froude he rejected Pal- 
mer’s suggestion of Association. ‘ Living movements do not 
come of committees.’—Apologia, p. 107. 
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NEWMAN AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


for nothing upon the State, for it was an integral part of 
the Church Catholic, with an Apostolic Hierarchy to rule 
and govern it, and an Apostolic mission that belonged to it 
by right of inheritance. The National Church was a com- 
plete self-sufficient organism; its nature was fundamentally 
sound; its sickness was but ‘an accident in its constitutigsn, 
and it was therefore capable of a remedy.’ 

In the light of this object the Movement must be judged. 
If the Church, in virtue of her National or Racial limita- 
tions, was incapable of an organic fulfilment of these 
claims, if its ‘ life ’ did not conform entirely to the ‘ life ’ of 
the Catholic and Apostolical Church as the leaders con- 
ceived it, the Movement would have applied an ineffective 
remedy. If the Movement itself solidified into a party be- 
fore the whole body was energised, party limitations would 
stifle its radiating force; it would be classified as one more 
party in company with the Latitudinarian and Evangelical 
parties. The nature of the Establishment would remain 
substantially unaltered, whether it included one more 
party or one less. The Crown would continue to appoint 
the Bishops, while Parliament and Privy Council would 
safeguard it from too abrupt a departure from the National 
Spirit. It would continue to be as it had always been, 
Erastian, and therefore contrary to the principles of the 
Tractarians. 


Once the Movement was launched, Keble’s parochial 
duties and Froude’s ill-health left its development princi- 
pally in the hands of Newman; and for the first seven years 
the Movement followed the direction of its initial impetus 
under Newman’s guidance in pursuit of its goal. The path 
to be followed led inevitably towards the traditional con- 
cept of the Universal Church. Of that danger Newman was 
fully aware; and his works of an anti-Roman character 
were written not so much with the intention of heading off 
the almost universal charge of Popery—the nearest and 
most effective weapon his opponents could lay their hands 
on—as from the apprehension that the full development 
of his principles could only be realised in the Catholic 
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Church. So long as he retained the leadership the Move. 
ment ran ‘true,’ in the sense that his own mind was mov- 
ing purposefully, and his influence was causing other men 
to move in the same direction. The gravitational * pull’ 
exerted upon its increasing group of adherents was to- 
wards the Catholic Church and away from the Established 
Church, in the condition and circumstances which at that 
time crippled its activities: so far the latter had not assisted 
the process by the force of its sanctions. 

The line of development led Newman to examine the 
features or ‘marks’ of the true Church which he hoped 
to discover in the Anglican Church. If these were not ac. 
tive, they should at least be potentially in her nature, and 
should be capable of fruitful development under the im- 
pulse of a proper stimulus. The first Note which the Move- 
ment heralded was that of Apostolicity. ‘It appealed to the 
people, and that on the ground that it was Apostolical in 
its nature. It made the experiment of this appeal the very 
test of its Apostolicity.’* 

‘Let us recollect that we are an Apostolical Body; we 
were not made, nor can be unmade by our flocks; and if 
our influence is to depend on them, yet the Sacraments are 
lodged with us. We have that with us which none but our- 
selves possess, the mantle of the Apostles; and this, pro- 
perly understood and cherished, will keep us from being 
the creatures of a population.” 

If the Establishment manifested Apostolicity, the Apos- 
tolic Succession must have been transmitted to its Bishops; 
their teaching must be that of the historic Church of 
Christ; their voice must have the sanction of Living Autho- 
rity in ruling that Church. Whatever the views of the 
Bishops might be, this was their divinely appointed office 
and their vocation; in defence of their prerogatives they 
must be ready to suffer martyrdom. They were the living 
successors of the Apostles, enjoying their plenitude of Apos- 
tolic power; only by accident were they the servants of the 





* Difficulties. p. 60. 
* Ibid, p. 60, 61. 
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NEWMAN AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH 

English Crown. In Newman's words, ‘The Movement 
started on the ground of maintaining ecclesiastical autho- 
rity as opposed to the Erastianism of the State. It taught 
that this divinely founded Church was realised and 
brought into effect in our country in the National Estab- 
lishment, which was the outward form or development of a 
continuous dynasty and hereditary power which descended 
from the Apostles. It gave then to that Establishment in 
its officers, its laws, its usages and its worship that devotion 
and obedience which are correlative to the very idea of the 
} Church.”* 

The grounds for this high doctrine were not abstract 
principles nor simply historical precedents. If the Apos- 
tolic Succession was true, it was because it was implied in 
the Ordination Service. The independence of the Church 
from the State was based upon ‘ the force of that article of 
our belief, the one Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ 

These arguments were admittedly reinforced by the 
© Scriptures, the Fathers and the Anglican Divines; but for 
the theological system that was being erected, the Living 
Authority was the Book of Common Prayer,’ just as the 
Living Authority for the government of the Church was 
vested in the Episcopate. 

In the obedience afforded to his own Bishop, Newman 
acted in strict conformity with this teaching. In 1838 he 
was prepared to withdraw the Tracts when certain animad- 
versions upon them in the Episcopal Charge showed the 
first signs of official disapproval. ‘A bishop’s lightest word, 
ex Cathedra, is heavy. His judgment on a book cannot be 
light; it is a rare occurrence.”® The ink was hardly dry 
when Whateley from the Protestant See of Dublin retorted: 
‘As to legislation for the Church, or authoritative declara- 
tions on many of the most important matters, neither any 





* Ibid. p. 130. 


*The Prayer Book ‘ was the fulcrum by which they were to 
hoist up the Establishment, and set it down securely on the 
basis of Apostolical Truth.’—Ibid. Pp. 135. - 


" Apologia (1864), p. 157. 
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one Bishop, nor all collectively, have any more right of this 
kind than the ordinary magistrates have to take on the 
functions of Parliament.’ ‘The judgment was sharply ex. 
pressed, but its tenor was that commonly held by the whole 
Bench of Bishops. Some may have felt pleasure in the pre. 
rogative the Movement gave them, but as family men and 
responsible Englishmen their reactions were sound; others 
were frankly shocked and said so. 

The Living Authority for the theological system that 
was being built up could not rest for long upon the Prayer 
Book. Its formularies were at once too circumscribed in 
their content and too elastic in their form; furthermore 
they were Protestant in sympathy. Whence could a final 
interpretation in a Catholic sense be drawn? First from 
the Anglican divines: then, in case of doubt, from the 
Fathers of the Church, who sanctioned the authority of the 
divines. 

For the leaders the appeal to the Fathers seemed to rest 
upon a solid foundation; their personal bias lay far more 
against the Protestant side than upon the Roman side. 
‘ Protestantism was a present foe; Catholicism, or Roman- 
ism as they called it, was but a possible adversary.’ This 
attitude was strengthened by the overwhelming evidence 
that the Fathers of the Church were themselves anti-Pro- 
testant. Nevertheless a more thorough study forced upon 
Newman issues which he had wished to leave on one side. 
The Church of the Fathers manifested claims and charac- 
teristics which were uncomfortably like those of the Roman 
Church. The history of the early heresies afforded prece- 
dents which seemed to fit the condition of Anglicanism in 
relation to her National limitations. In the Church of the 
Fathers and in the Roman Church, there was the same 
determination to be supreme in her own sphere; the same 
distrust of the State; the same claim to be the one Ark of 
Salvation for all peoples, irrespective of National limits. 
All, this was characteristic of the ancient Church and of 





1! Difficulties, pp. 111, 112. 
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Rome to-day. Even if Antiquity might seem to be on the 
side of his concept of Anglicanism, Universality certainly 
was not; furthermore, Antiquity emphasised the essential 
nexus between Apostolicity and Universality. Could the 
Church possess the one without the other? Some of his 
followers saw the weakness; Catholicity or Universality was 
the predominant and traditional Note of the Roman 
Church, not simply in virtue of her claims, but as an active 
factor of her continuous organic existence. History pre- 
sented instance after instance in her struggle with} the 
powers of this world wherein her Universality had saved 
her from complete extinction. A part might suffer, but the 
rest of the Body retained its life. 

Rome was familiar with these periodic conflicts against 
both medieval Empire and modern State; no persecution 
could force her to accommodate her polity or her doctrines 
to the changing fashions of secular thought and to the de- 
mands of political organisms, be they despotic, democratic 
or communist. She was at once intangible and intransigent, 
Catholic and Apostolic. 

Newman’s rate of advance was outstripping the growing 
nucleus of the Movement. Consistent development from 
the first principle was revealing that Antiquity as the basis 
of Anglicanism, such as the leaders had conceived it, was 
as unstable as the Carolines and the Prayer Book. ‘The 
divines of the Movement had reared a goodly house, but 
their foundations were falling in. The soil and the masonry 
both were bad. The Fathers would protect Romanists, 
as well as extinguish Dissenters. The Anglican divines 
would misquote the Fathers, and shrink from the very 
doctors to whom they appealed. The Bishops of the seven- 
teenth century were shy of the Bishops of the fourth; and 
the Bishops of the nineteenth were shy of the Bishops of 
the seventeenth.’!” 

The ‘ Via Media ’ expresses Newman’s attempt to justify 
the Apostolicity of the Anglican Church in terms of the 
‘Branch Theory.’ Attractive as that theory is to many, it 


" Difficulties. p. 151. 
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could not provide him with a final resting place. The inter. 
dependence of the Apostolic and Catholic Notes of the 
Church was opening a further stage of development, and 
he could not make his concept of Anglicanism square with 
Catholicity. ‘The Anglican Church had manifested Univer. 
sality neither in intention nor in effect; of its very nature 
it was bounded by the limits of the English race and the 
English dominions. If its appeal was world-wide, that ap 
peal could only be made in virtue of its Protestanism, in 
direct conflict with the Catholic Church. 

The misgivings he felt at this time in relating his de 
veloped concept to the Establishment disposed his mind to 
the crisis which St. Augustine’s ‘ Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum’ brought upon him. ‘ To take a familiar instance, 
they were like the “ Turn again Whittington” of the 
chime; or, to take a more serious one, they were like the 
“ Tolle, lege—Tolle, lege,” of the child, which converted 
St. Augustine himself. “‘ Securus judicat orbis terrarum! " 
By those great words of the ancient Father, interpreting 
and summing up the long and varied course of ecclesiasti- 
cal theory, the theory of the Via Media was absolutely pul- 
verised.”?* 

In 1841 there occurred the two events which were deci- 
sive in severing Newman from the Movement. By the firsi, 
the ‘Jerusalem Bishopric,’ the English and Prussian crowns 
were to form a political instrument in the East, parallel to 
that which Russia had in the Greek Church, and France in 
the Latin. The Anglican Church ‘ was not only forbidding 
any sympathy or concurrence with the Church of Rome, 
but it actually was courting an intercommunion with Pro 
testant Prussia and the heresy of the Orientals. The Angli- 
can Church might have the Apostolical Succession, as had 
the Monophysites; but such acts as were in progress led me 
to the gravest suspicion, not that it would soon cease to be 
a Church, but that, since the sixteenth century, it had 
never been a Church all along.”"* The control of the Crown 





8 Apologia. p. 212 
* Apologia. p. 248. 
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NEWMAN AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


over the Anglican polity was still operative, and the Crown 
set small store by theological principles. 

The second event was the sudden storm of indignation 
which greeted the publication of Tract go. This was no 
party or domestic disturbance confined to the University 
or the Clergy; its dimensions embraced every national ele- 
ment, and its intensity was comparable to that evoked by 
the Popish Plot. ‘Soon the living rulers of the Establish- 
ment began to move. . . . They fearlessly handselled their 
Apostolic weapons upon the Apostolical Party. One after 
another, in long succession, they took up their song and 
their parable against it. It was a solemn war-dance, which 
they executed round victims, who by their very principles 
were bound hand and foot, and could only eye with disgust 
and perplexity this most unaccountable movement, on the 
part of their “holy Fathers, the representatives of the 
Apostles, and the Angels of the Churches.” It was the be- 
ginning of the end.’* Never had Episcopal opinion been 
so unanimous in condemnation, supported as it was by the 
outraged feelings of a Protestant people. 

The withdrawal of Newman deprived the Movement of 
its sense of direction; the shock of solid opposition dissi- 
pated its gathering mass and definitely retarded its initial 
impulse. Its form began to harden into the recognisable 
features of a party within the National Church. While it 
is true that the energy of the Movement was sufficiently 
powerful to preserve that party in the face of bitter and 
prolonged persecution, it was insufficient to inform the en- 
tire Anglican polity with its principles. Whatever Anglo- 
Catholicism has achieved in the course of the past century, 
its name designates the views and policy of a party inside 
the Anglican Church; it does not connote the ‘ nature’ of 
the Establishment; and its party still remains in com- 
munion with other parties whose views run counter both to 
traditional Christianity and to the principles of the Move- 
ment. 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


a 





* Difficulties. p. 152. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
SERMONS 


CENTENARIES ecclesiastical and secular have of late 
years crowded so fast upon one another’s heels that they 
have become almost dangerously popular. Cathedrals, 
abbey ruins, tombs of poets and birthplaces of novelists 
have beckoned to the devout or the sightseer and in every 
case the char-a-bancs have made reply, and the newspapers 
have risen to the occasion. A hundred years ago the staid 
respectability of the Established Church of England re- 
ceived a shock, and though at the time very few of its mem- 
bers knew with certainty what it was all about, the vast 
majority were quite sure that it was something very shock- 
ing. Rumour had it that while courtly prelates maintained 
a dignified isolation in their palaces and country squires 
dozed peacefully in their pews an insidious band of cul- 
tured divines with Oxford as their plotting ground, were 
seeking to change the features of the National Church so 
completely that even its most intimate friends would ex- 
perience no little difficulty in recognising it. 

Among that select group around which the battle raged, 
three names stand out prominently, but while Pusey lent 
his name to denote the adherents of this brave endeavour 
and Keble blunted the enemy’s sword by gentle verse mak- 
ing, John Henry Newman is the man whose name leaps to 
the tongue and captures thought whenever mention is 
made of the Oxford Movement. 

With painstaking accuracy biographers have portrayed 
his sharply sundered life and no word painting can add 
fresh lustre to his name, but one may be allowed to muse 
upon his vision as in those anxious days he looked out 
across the flat stretch of Anglicanism, and ask if, had he 
lived in these days of bewildering turmoil of religious 
thought and experiment, he would not with even greater 
alacrity have turned his steps towards the seven hills to 
seek that Mother whose love is as ample as her rule. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS 


In 1828 when he was appointed Vicar of St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, he began that masterful course of sermons known as 
Parochial and Plain. They were delivered, so we are told, 
without a gesture and with no attempt at eloquence, but 
with a thrilling earnestness and a knowledge of human 
nature seldom equalled and never surpassed. Their chast- 
ened style and sharp energy have lost nothing through the 
passing of time, and if their title were somewhat melancholy 
it does but accentuate that note of sadness running through 
them as if they came from the heart of one who through 
tear-filled eyes bewailed what he saw and yet was powerless 
to mend. ‘Let it not be thought a strange thing to say 
though I say it, that there is much in the religious belief 
even of the more serious part of the community at present, 
to make observant men very anxious where it will end.’ 
Maybe as he spoke those words he was referring to that 
attitude of mind which he had already condemned so 
strongly in an Advent sermon on Reverence and Belief in 
God’s Presence. There he takes to task those who have no 
scruple in speaking freely of Almighty God, using His 
Name with familiarity and with lack of reverence. One 
class, he says, adopts a set of words to describe Him which 
removes the idea of His Personality, speaking of Him as 
Deity or Divine Being, which they as they use them are of 
all others most calculated to remove from the mind, the 
thought of a living an intelligent Governor, Saviour and 
Judge. 

This light and careless phraseology, the germ of many a 
heresy, fired Newman with indignation, and he returns to 
the subject in his sermon on the Humiliation of the Eter- 
nal Son. ‘ They have been accustomed to call Christ, God, 
but that is all. They have not considered what is meant 
by applying that title to One who was really a man, and 
from the vague way in which they use it they would be in 
no small danger if assailed by a subtle disputant, of being 
robbed of the sacred truth in its substance even if they 
kept it in name.’ Later on, referring to errors concerning 
the Incarnation, he says, ‘ they begin by being Sabellians, 
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they go on to be Nestorians and then they tend to be 
Ebionites and deny Christ’s Divinity altogether. When 
the early Christians used the title “Son of God,” they mean 
after the manner of the Apostles when they used it in 
Scripture, all we mean in the Creed when we confess Him 
to be God from God, True God from True God. He is 
that He is, the Son of God. He must be what God is, al] 
holy, all wise, all powerful all good, eternal, infinite: yet 
since there is only one God, He must be at the same time 
not separate from God, but ever one with Him and in 
Him indivisibly, so that it would be idle language to speak 
of Him as separated from His Father as to say that our 
reason or intellect was separated from our minds.’ 
These are not the utterances of a man who could go on 
year after year in solid content despite the fact that all 
around him was the clamour of voices in his own com- 
munion treating one doctrine after another as open ques 
tions and patent of varied and contradictory interpreta- 
tions. We cannot picture him leaving the pulpit to-day at 
St. Mary’s happy in the thought that if others were at that 
moment impugning the Divinity of Christ or questioning 
the Virgin Birth, he at least had done his duty in expound- 
ing the Faith and championing the Truth, and as more 
over there were at least seven thousand in Israel who were 
still faithful no undue care need vex his soul. Rather 
would he cry out with St. Mary Magdalene, they have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where they have laid Him. 
No religious organisation which admitted a mixture of 
error for the sake of superficial peace could satisfy the as 
pirations of a mind so set upon realities and so wedded to 
the central truths of Christianity. Newman saw with ap 
prehension the threatening danger of a fierce eclecticism 
which would leave the Church of England little more than 
a name and its members the pathetic isolation of their own 
way. ‘The doctrine of the Cross of Christ may fitly be 
called the heart of religion. The sacred doctrine of Christ's 
atoning sacrifice is the vital principle on which the Chris 
tian lives and without which Christianity is not. Without 
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THE WITNESS OF THE PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS 


it no other doctrine is held profitably. To believe in 
Christ’s Divinity or Manhood or the Holy Trinity or Judg- 
ment to come or the Resurrection of the dead is an untrue 
belief unless we receive also the doctrine of Christ’s Sacri- 
fice. On the other hand to receive it, presupposes the re- 
ception of other high truths of the Gospel besides: it in- 
volves the belief in Christ’s true Divinity, in His true In- 
carnation and in man’s sinful state by nature, and it pre- 
pares the way to belief in the Sacred Eucharistic feast in 
which He who was once crucified is ever given to our souls 
and bodies verily and indeed in His Body and Blood.’ Thus 
he spoke in his sermon on The Cross of Christ, the measure 
of the world, gravely stressing the inevitable collapse of a 
system which accepted or rejected at random the inter- 
woven doctrines of Christianity and the futility of its pre- 
tentions to be the visible witness to the mind of Christ. 
However imposing in its equipment, impressive in its dig- 
nity and appealing in its restraint, it could never claim to 
be anything more than a temporary bulwark against sheer 


infidelity if once it accepted comprehensiveness as a sub- 
stitute for orthodoxy. ‘Confidence,’ he says, in our own 
power of reasoning not only leads to pride but to foolish- 
ness and destructive error. A man who fancies he can find 
out truths by himself disdains revelation. He who thinks 
he has found it out is impatient of revelation ’ (Sermon 12). 


Clear cut, well defined, swerving neither to the right nor 
to the left, rigid and insistent, such was the vision of the 
Church which possessed the soul of Newman. The Catho- 
lic instinct already strongly developed shrank from the 
notion of a Christian body pledged to uphold the sanctity 
and integrity of Divine Revelation degenerating into a de- 
bating society in which the stupendous truths of super- 
natural religion would be discussed as interesting points 
capable of divergent opinions. ‘ The Church speaks for us, 
but the disputer of this world reverses the procedure: he 
strips off all our privileges, bids us renounce our depen- 
dence on the Mother of Saints, tells us we must each be a 
church to himself and in himself the elect“of God in order 
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to prove his right to the privilege of a Christian’ (Sermon 
11). 


The basis of the Oxford Movement was the professed 
abrogation of private judgment. Newman and his friends 
Keble and Froude never pretended that the desired goal 
was a national church isolated and aloof. They were avow- 
edly searching for religious authority and those who were 
associated with the movement and followed the quest to 
its natural conclusion did what Newman felt obliged to do. 
The established system was breaking up. ‘I do believe, 
said Newman, speaking of the Anglican Church, ‘it will 
be ultimately separated from the State’; and where then 
would be its security? Newman gave as an answer ‘ in the 
sacraments,’ and thus we are brought in sight of Apostolic 
Succession with its appeal to Fathers in East and West, to 
antiquity, to Alexandria, Antioch and Rome, as the un- 
divided communion of primitive Christians. 


In untechnical language he advocated in the Plain Ser- 
mons, addressed to a congregation mainly composed of 
shopkeepers and their fomilies, a return to the * Church of 
the Fathers,’ and few there were among his listeners who 
knew what he meant or if they knew cared for his appeal. 
In their estimation these champions of old were monks of 
fierce orthodoxy, addicted to fasting, celibacy and endless 
superstitions. With stolid indifference they listened to his 
warnings concerning the sin of schism exemplified by the 
policy of Jeroboam, though it may be doubted if they were 
much affected thereby. In clear cut sentences he was at 
pains to show the Church as the mystical body of Christ 
into which we are engrafted by Baptism, the only means of 
entering into that fellowship. ‘When He took flesh and ap- 
peared on earth He showed us the Godhead in a new mani- 
festation. He invested Himself with a new set of attri- 
butes, those of our flesh, taking unto Him a human soul 
and body in order that thoughts, feelings and affections 
might be His which could respond to ours and certify t0 
us His tender mercy.’ 
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THE WITNESS OF THE PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS 


This revelation of Christ in the Incarnation demanded a 
response and in his first eight sermons, Newman outlines 
the attitude of soul to be adopted towards Incarnate God. 
First there must be obedience based on this Divine revela- 
tion, and this subjection must show itself in the strict ob- 
servance of religious duties as inculcated by the Divine 
Founder, Holy Communion, fasting and prayer. Religious 
earnestness must manifest itself in reverence for the 
Church’s saints and the subjection of feelings to super- 
natural authority in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
No one can doubt that the Plain Sermons secured a lasting 
success but they did not touch the nation’s heart at the 
time of their publication in 1834, and to-day, admire them 
as perforce we must for their sincerity and direct speaking, 
we doubt if their appeal would fall on readier ears if they 
appeared in our Sunday papers or were heard from an 
Anglican pulpit. 

Five years later when Newman was considered to be at 
his zenith as a teacher, he asked himself, ‘ What gain it is 
to be applauded, admired, courted, followed—compared 
with this one aim of not being disobedient to a heavenly 
vision.’ His reading at that time had been of dead heresies, 
of remote and subtle wranglers such as the Monophysites 
of A.D. 450, and there had passed before his mind the vision 
of St. Leo, with outstretched hands, saving Christianity and 
dictating a creed. The vision passed, the heavens had 
opened for a moment and closed again, but ‘ he who has 
seen a ghost cannot be as if he had never seen it.’ Living in 
his shabby rooms at Oriel, Newman was dwelling in the 
past and endeavouring to translate it into the present. He 
had caught the principle of authority by virtue of which 
the Christian religion should declare itself to the world in 
the Apostolic formula ‘ it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us,’ but he was battling with forces which would 
have none of it. Private judgment, Acts of Parliament, and 
Protestant prejudice were all-powerful. He might expound 
‘first principles in Scripture,’ poverty and self-denial, but 
he must preach them to those who had no relish for them; 
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he might cry out on the evil of * pandering to the enemies 
of the Church, attaching to men of power, a name,’ but the 
men of power were too firmly entrenched to give way before 
the Tractarian assault, and as for the presentation of the 
Church as the mystical Body of Christ with no broken bone 
nor severed limb, how did it square with that violent 
smashing at the Reformation, that wrenching from the 
socket which made the Church of England itself an island 
and cut it off from the rest of the world? 


Newman might preach, lecture, write and talk inces- 
santly, but there confronting him was a national church and 
those who presided over it in Parliament refused to believe 
that its prosperity lay elsewhere than in its splendid isola- 
tion, nor had they any intention of looking on good-hum- 
ouredly while a keen band of enthusiasts at Oxford were 
approaching nearer and nearer to Rome and, as it seemed 
to them, dragging the Establishment along with them. 
With the appearance of Tract 90 Newman’s work as an 
Anglican ended: Protestant England had no further use 
for a minister who could describe the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion as ‘the stammering lips of ambiguous formulas.’ 
The passing vision of years ago came to him again in stern 
commanding reality. ‘ New creeds, private opinions, self- 
devised practices are delusions,’ he wrote, and ‘the divi- 
sions of Churches is the corruption of hearts.’ He had 
staked his all on Authority and authority hid its face at 
his calling: he had cried out to primitive Christianity and 
had been answered by a colourless Erastianism, and his in- 
sistence on mortification, penance and fasting elicited little 
more than a polite but firm shake of the head. ‘In the 
Apostles’ days,’ he wrote, ‘ the peculiarity of faith was sub- 
mission to a living authority: this is what made it so dis- 
tinctive, this is what made it an act of submission at all: 
this is what destroyed private judgment in matters of reli- 
gion. If you will not look out for a living authority and 
will bargain for private judgment then say at once that 
you have not Apostolic faith, and in fact you have it not: 
the bulk of the nation has it not. “Confess you have it not 
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and then confess that this is the reason why you are not 
Catholics.’ 

In those harrowing years while Sunday after Sunday he 
preached in St. Mary’s the Parochial and Plain Sermons, 
building up stone by stone a structure which was to en- 
trance the eye, gladden the heart and win the soul, might 
he not have expected the age-past cry in Jerusaiem, ‘ What 
shall we do,’ in answer to his pleading? Yet no such cry 
was heard, and when in sorrow he saw his splendid aerial 
architecture toppling about his ears and with reluctant feet 
turned away from Oxford and took refuge in Littlemore, 
those sermons now in print with every sentence superbly 
balanced, every word chosen with meticulous care, every 
thought so carefully clothed, were put away on book- 
shelves, and a new question took the place of the old one, 
as with raised eyebrows and knowing smile, folk asked of 
one another ‘and now, what will Newman do?’ He found 
the Church of England a time-honoured institution wear- 
ing its three hundred years of life heavily but bravely, he 
recognised it as an heroic endeavour but it was not divine 
and so he was compelled to leave it. Doubtless it has been, 
he said, a serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors 
more fundamental than its own, but how long this will 
last in the years now before us it is impossible to say, for 
the Nation drags down its Church to its own level. 


Were Newman to revisit the Established Church to-day, 
he would find much that was strange, even startling. His 
eyes would open wide at ornate buildings with pious fur- 
nishings. enthusiastic ministers displaying immense zeal 
and heroism, he would hear the preaching of doctrines 
which were anathema in his day, but he would still look in 
vain for what he searched so diligently one hundred years 
ago—Authority. 


FaBIAN Dix, O.P. 
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A NOTE ON THE UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


A thorough discussion of the content of Newman’s Uni- 
versity Sermons would exceed the proper length of an 
article in a review. It would involve a study of his thought 
as a whole, for they are essentially incomplete, and deal 
with problems that exercised him throughout his life. In 
particular, a careful comparison would have to be made 
between them and the Grammar of Assent. By incomplete, 
however, we must not be understood to mean that they are 
sketchy or immature or unimportant. We mean simply 
that they represent the first stage, the initial orientation, 
of a synthesis which being organic and alive, naturally in 
the course of time developed. Far from being unimportant 
they are an impressive statement of the relations between 
faith and reason and mark a turning point in the history 
of modern religious thought. Newman himself, re-reading 
them in Rome after his conversion, wrote in a letter to 
Dalgairns: ‘I must say I think they are as a whole, the 
best things I have written, and I cannot believe that they 
are not Catholic, and will not be useful’;’ and writing to 
James Hope he characterises the volume as ‘ the best, not 
the most perfect, book I have done. I mean there is more 
to develop in it though it is imperfect.’? Clearly he felt 
that they treated of fundamental issues and were person- 
ally significant as expressions of his thought. It is to the 
latter point that we shall limit ourselves in this article, not 
estimating the value of his ideas as such, but viewing them 
as indications of the position of his mind at that time, and 
noting the direction it is taking. Newman’s thought is 
singularly homogeneous: the great principles which gov- 
erned him in his early days were corrected and developed 
by his conversion, but they were not superseded. This sug- 
gests that there was something radically alien from Angli- 
canism in his outlook from the start, that his conversion 


’ Quoted in Wilfrid Ward. Life of Newman. Vol..1, p- 173: 
? Ibid. p. 58. 
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A NOTE. ON THE UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


was no mere accident due to hostile circumstances, that he 
was heading for the Catholic Church the moment he began 
to think. It will be of interest to discover what light the 


® University Sermons can give in justification of such a view. 


To understand their purpose they must be situated in 
their historical environment. They were preached during 
a period covering seventeen years, from 1826-1843; the 
first nine date from 1826-1832, and five of these are of the 
year 1832; the last six date from 1839-1842. Newman was 
born in 1801, so that the sermons represent his thought 
mainly from the later twenties to the early forties. During 
that period much had happened, and at the end of it a 
definite crisis had occurred. It is worth while recalling, 
in order to estimate his development, the trend of his mind 
when he set out upon them. We know that he experienced 
an evangelical ‘ conversion’ at the age of sixteen and that 
this was not merely an emotional experience but gave him 
a definite intellectual appreciation of God and a profound 
and lasting realisation of the gratuitousness of grace. Thus 
early then, he grasped the essential fact of religion—the 
fact of everything being given to the creature by a trans- 
cendent God: he stood for this throughout his life; and 
maintained it against every form of liberalism. That is 
why he stands out so remarkably in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: a great intelligence which understood what religion 
meant in an age which did not. A little later he learnt the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation from Thomas 
Scott—‘to whom (humanly speaking), I almost owe my 
soul.” He went up to Oxford in 1817, took his B.A. in 
1820, and became a Fellow of Oriel in 1822. In 1824 he 
was ordained deacon and became a curate at St. Clement’s. 
At this time he was much influenced by Dr. Whateley, who 
‘emphatically, opened my mind, and taught me to think 
and to use my reason.’ Whately also taught him ‘ the exis- 
tence of the Church, as a substantive body or corporation’ 





* Apologia (Longmans), p. 5. 
“Ibid. p. 11. 
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and fixed in him ‘those anti-Erastian views of Church 
polity which were one of the most prominent features of 
the Tractarian movement.” He was later to free himself 
from Whateley’s influence, and, as we shall see, the Uni- 
versity Sermons are directed against the ‘Evidential Schoo!’ 
of which he was a member. Another influence was Dr. 
Hawkins, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, who drew him from 
certain evangelical tenets, especially that of the two cate. 
gories of men, those justified by faith and those unjust 
fied. Then he read Butler’s Analogy and it marked an ‘era’ 
in his religious opinions. In particular he learnt from it 
two main ideas; first, the idea of a connection and a har- 
mony between the supernatural and the natural—an idea 
which, surely, put him on the right road to the solution of 
the problem of the relation between reason and faith, and 
secondly the doctrine that Probability is the guide of lile, 
and this led him on to the question of the logical cogency 
of Faith. Thus at the time when the University Sermons 
began his mind was assured first of the nature of religion 
itself; then of, at least, the great doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, then of some considerable notion of 
a visible and independent teaching Church. Further than 
this, he was awakened to the idea of a philosophy. Not that 
he ever showed signs of becoming a pure metaphysician. 
It was from religion that he approached the question: it 
was the question of the relation between the realms of 
Faith and the domain of natural reason that made him 
deal with it at all. In general we may say, therefore, that 
at this moment he is beginning a synthesis of the two dis 
ciplines, that of theology and philosophy. Even truer, per- 
haps, would be the statement that he was attempting the 
creation of a theology only, for philosophy was never con- 
sidered except as the ancilla. And the creation of this theo 
logy was a new thing in the Church of England. It was 
to lead him out of it. 

In the Sermons Newman treats of the relation between 





5 Ibid, p. 12. 
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A NOTE ON THE UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


faith and reason from a special point of view.* He is not 
disputing with those who attack faith on the grounds of it 
being unreasonable, but with those who, while admitting 
the value of what they call faith, in reality misunderstand 
it altogether. There were two contemporary schools in 
Anglican thought; the Evangelicals, for whom any relation 
between faith and carnal reason was tabu; and the school 
of which Whately was a member, inheriting the traditions 
of Locke and the eighteenth century. It was ultimately 
rationalist pure and simple: no faith without proof was the 
way it solved the problem. It was the logic of Protestant- 
ism: no doctrines were to be believed unless the individual 
could prove them to be in Scripture—that was the first 
step: the next followed on—of the doctrines thence de- 
duced none should be believed unless rational proof was 
forthcoming. The consequence of such a teaching was to 
‘cut off from the possibility and privilege of faith all but 
the educated few.’ The Evangelicals did not worry New- 
man; it is against the * Evidential ’ school that his sermons 
are directed. 

Such a view as theirs inevitably met with stern opposi- 
tion in his mind. Full of that sense of God and of the 
givenness of grace which we have mentioned above, he saw 
that implied the negation of religion and substituted a 
complacent pride and self-sufficiency. His way of meeting 
it is interesting. The faith of the masses was declared to 
be unreasonable, and therefore not faith. Only the few 
could believe, because only the few could prove. He did 
not thereupon content himself with denouncing this trucu- 
lent pseudo-faith in the name of the supernatural. He took 
the enemy on his own ground and showed that the real 
fact was that the faith of the masses was most certainly 
reasonable. In other words, he made a psychological inves- 
tigation in the concrete of the way in which faith works. 





*cf. for what follows : Newman’s Oxford University Sermons. 
Francis Bacchus. The Month, July 1922. 


"Newman. Development of Doctrine (Longmans), p. 328. 
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All very well, he implies, to assert that this or that is 50, 
but let us see how it actually happens. 

He begins by examining the reasoning process in the 
human mind, and at once discovers a distinction. ‘All men 
reason .... but all men do not reflect upon their own 
reasonings . . . . all men have a reason, but not all men 
can give a reason.”* This is his famous distinction between 
Implicit and Explicit reasoning. Reasoning or the exer. 
cise of Reason, he maintains, is ‘a living spontaneous 
energy within us, not an art.” In this way we gain ‘ truth 
from formed truth, without the intervention of sense.’"” We 
cannot help reasoning: it is the process which distin- 
guishes us from brutes. Logic, on the other hand, is an at- 
tempt ‘to analyse the various processes which take place 
during it, to refer one to another, and to discover the main 
principles on which they are conducted... .’" 


‘Clearness in argument certainly is not indispensable to reason- 
ing well. Accuracy in stating doctrines of principles is not es- 
sential to feeling and acting upon them. The experience of analy- 
sis is not necessary to the integrity of the process analysed. 
The process of reasoning is complete in itself, and independent. 
The analysis is but an account of it; it does not make the con- 
clusion correct ; it does not make the inference rational. It does 
not cause a given individual to reason better. It does but give 
him a sustained consciousness, for good or evil, that he is 
reasoning. How a man reasons is as much a mystery as how 
he remembers.’!? 


He further points out that the lack of explicit reasoning 
is by no means confined to the uneducated or the simple. 
The reasoning process is so complicated that it is of ex 
treme difficulty to give an account of it. Men reason well 
but argue badly: ‘their professed grounds are no sufi- 





* Sermon on Implicit and Explicit Reason. Oxford University 
Sermons (Longmans), pp. 258-259. 


® Ibid. p. 257. 
1” Ibid. p. 258. 
* 1 Tbid. p. 257. 
"2 Ibid, p. 259. 
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cient measures of their real ones.’* If therefore this dis- 
tinction between Implicit and Explicit reasoning is a uni- 
versal phenomenon, if it is common to the educated and 
the uneducated alike, then there is no justification in as- 
suming that the belief of the masses in supernatural truths 
is irrational simply because they cannot give a rational ac- 
count of it or at least one that is adequate. Fr. H. Tristram 
and Fr. Bacchus give a quotation from Newman’s Church 
of the Fathers which well sums up this part of his argu- 
ment. 

‘ He [St. Antony] considered, contrariwise to present notions, 
that the consciousness of being rational was no necessary con- 
dition of being rational. I mean, it is the present opinion that 
no one can be acting according to reason, unless he reflects 
upon himself and recognises his own rationality. A peasant who 
cannot tell why he believes, is supposed to have no reason for 
believing.** 

Having shown that there is no impossibility in simple 
faith having rational grounds, he has now to determine 
whether in actual fact believers have any materials on 
which to exercise their reason. He claims that they have— 
in the truths of natural religion taught them by their con- 
science. By the truths of natural religion evoked by con- 
science Newman is thinking principally of such truths as 
our responsibility to God, the sense of sin and judgment, 
etc, i.e. moral truths. But he defines natural religion as 

the system of relations existing between us and a supreme 
Power, claiming our habitual obedience ’;'* and it seems 
clear that we may include among these ‘ truths’ the exist- 
ence of God as proved by the Quinque Viae and the vari- 
ous deductions from it. Now these results of the natural 
reason and conscience, though of extreme importance, have 
grave defects. They are essentially incomplete: they tell 





“Sermon on The Nature of Faith in Relation to Reason, 
p. 212, 


“Art. Newman. Dict. Theol. Cath. T.xi, p. 355. 


“Sermon. The Influence of Natural and Revealed Religion 
respectively. p. 19. 
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us something but not enough. We cannot always be certain 
of them and then we can deceive ourselves. It is here that 
Newman introduces his principle of Antecedent Proba. 
bility. The combined evidence and incompleteness of 
natural religion afford an a priori presumption of a revela- 
tion. The very fact that we can know so much indicates 
that there is much more to be known, and the estimate of 
the character of the supreme Power which we can already 
form, suggests that He will reveal what we need. It is an 
antecedent probability of a revelation. Thus the argument 
has run its course. The believer may not be conscious of 
his reasons, but he has them. His ‘ conscience’ has equip- 
ped him with a number of truths about God—truths which 
point to a fuller knowledge. He is reasonable therefore 
when he accepts a revelation: it is only what he ration 
ally could expect. Of course the presumption that there 
must be a revelation does not prove that there is one. That 
is a matter of historic fact, of the Bible and the Church and 
the authority of Christ. 


It is the fashion in some circles at present, to be patron- 
ising about Newman. He had a genius for psychology, it 
is said, but he was no theologian—and there are one or two 
bitter remarks made by Newman in later life to back this 
up. There is no doubt, indeed, that he had an amazing 
gift for psychological analyses—there is ample proof in 
these sermons alone. But he was much more than a psy- 
chologist—and again the sermons prove it. It is surely a 
remarkable fact that a man setting out to deal with a local 
controversy should in the process arrive at an almost com- 
plete statement of the Catholic teaching on the relations 
between faith and reason. Yet that—certain difficulties of 
terminology apart—is what Newman achieved. He saw 
that acceptance of the possibility of the supernatural, far 
from being unreasonable, is an exigency of reason, that its 
existence can even be negatively known by reason, and 
further that faith, ‘the vehicle of these [supernatural] 
truths is not merely antithetic to reason, but is in truth a 
perfection of reason, for it opens the way of the human 
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mind to a vast field of knowledge inconceivable and hither- 
to absolutely unattainable.’** In his remarks on the defects 
of conscience and the information of natural theology we 
may notice a strange parallel to St. ‘Thomas’ reasons why a 
revelation is necessary for the guidance of man even with 
regard to the truths he can naturally know. The creation 
of this prolegomena to theology is of great importance in 
Newman’s history. It was his own creation, and his work 
was not carried on. That is not surprising. Two things 
were necessary for its continuance—a definite faith and a 
sound philosophy. The synthesis was in an alien home. 
The work must also have been a determining influence on 
Newman himself: it concentrated his mind on faith and 
the content of faith—and the distinction between Implicit 
and Explicit reasoning helped him to expand the fatal 
doctrine of development. 


That doctrine is discussed in the last sermon of the 
series. It was preached in 1843, when he was near his end 
as an Anglican. The Oxford Movement had had ten years 
of life: the Tracts for the Times had been issued regularly 
until 1841, when Tract go was condemned. In the summer 
of that year Newman retired to Littlemore and the bishops 
began their charges against him. But the Via Media had 
been discredited in his eyes two years earlier, in 1839, when 
a study of Chalcedon and the Monophysites had shown 
him the position of the Papacy in the Early Church. Rome, 
he had held, was guilty of innovations, of adding to the 
depositum fidei. His study of the Fathers made him 
realise the development of dogma in the earlier centuries, 
and he saw that its development followed certain laws, 
and that what he had called the innovations of later de- 
crees were in reality analogous to these early developments: 
the results of a necessary process in a living religion. His 
reflections were to culminate in the great Essay on Develop- 
ment in 1845 and in his conversion. Meanwhile the ser- 





‘* Reason and Faith. Hilary J. Carpenter. BLACKFRIARS, 
March, 1931. * 
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mon was a preliminary survey and illustrates the fatefyl 
direction of his thoughts. It contains the essential point of 
his theory, namely, that development of dogma is the mal. 
ing explicit what has been implicit in the depositum fron 
the beginning. He remarks significantly, ‘ Nor am I her 
in any way concerned with the question, who is the legiti. 
mate framer and judge of these dogmatic inferences under 
the Gospel, or if there be any. Whether the Church is in. 
fallible, or the individual, or the first ages, or none of these, 
is not the point here... .”” In the back of his mind he 
must have known that the theory would remain an ac. 
demic one until that point was settled. In the same sermon 
there is a passage which puts in brief the point we have 
been attempting to make in this article. In the ser. 
mon there is a strange passage in which he unconsciously 
(we presume) writes the epitaph of the whole series, of his 
entire creative effort. ‘The University Sermons represent 
the return of the idea of theology to England: that is their 
importance for nineteenth century religious thought. In 
themselves they are not a theological work: as we have 
indicated they form a prolegomena to theology, putting 
reason and faith in their respective positions, giving faith 
the franchise of its own domain. But by the very fact that 
he had marked out the boundaries, Newman’s mind was 
orientated towards the problem of the nature of theology 
itself, and this orientation is more than hinted in the clos 
ing sermons—the book, we remarked, is the beginning of2 
synthesis. Now theology is certainly a science, but 3 
divinely inspired science: its deductive process is carried 
on under the light of faith; its principles are the data o 
revelation and its results must harmonise with revelation 
It is, to use a praise of Gardeil, ‘ the prolongation of reveli- 
tion,’ and it is ‘ the work of living faith seeking to under: 
stand its object.’ During no moment of the process does 
the theologian abstract from the faith, further, its ‘ system’ 





17 Sermon: The Theory of Development in Religious Doc 
trine. pp. 319-320. 
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does not consist in the mechanical external unity of dogmas 
otherwise scattered. It is the co-ordination of various ele- 
ments which are, not forced into a unity, but seen to be 
organically unified as manifestations of God as He is known 
in the Christian Revelation. In other words, there can be 
no theologian without faith, no theology without a definite 
revelation—and no certification of that revelation without 
a teaching Church. Doubtless any acute mind may make 
deductions about this or that dogma, and some of the de- 
ductions may be true. But the data cannot be fully under- 
stood if the mind is not assisted by faith, nor the results as- 
sured if there is no living Custodian of Revleation to check 
them. There is only one theology, the science of the un- 
divided faith. This was the idea that Newman came to 
grasp. He saw that theology was necessary. Once he had 
stated the idea its exigencies were evident. A theology de- 
manded certain data, a definite faith depending on a defi- 
nite revelation, assured by a teaching Church. The pas- 
sage with which we conclude suggests that he was begin- 
ning to realise the conclusion we have suggested. 

‘Here, too, is the badge of heresy; its dogmas are un- 
fruitful; it has no theology; so far forth as it is heresy, it 
has none. Deduct its remnant of Catholic theology, and 
what remains? Polemics, explanations, protests. It turns 
to Biblical Criticism, or to the Evidences of Religion, for 
want of a province. Its formule end in themselves, with- 
out development, because they are words; they are barren 
because they are dead . . . . It develops into dissolution; 
but it creates nothing; it tends to no system; its resultant 
dogma is but the denial of all dogmas, any theology, under 
the Gospel. No wonder it denies what it cannot attain.”* 


EtFr1ic Manson, O.P. 





* Ibid. p. 318. 





NEWMAN'S ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENT 


THE notion of a development of Christianity is found in 
Tertullian and in Vincent of Lérins; indeed it is an im. 
mediate conclusion from the words of Our Lord, ‘ I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil.’ Yet no one gave the subject 
especial attention before Newman. The historical spirit is 
not rarely alien to the mind of the theologian, and theo- 
logy has been received with little sympathy since the rise 
of modern historical science in the eighteenth century. 

Newman, widely read in the Fathers, but saturated in 
the spirit of the Oxford of his day, approached the question 
by attempting to explain away a suspicion that the Roman 
Catholic Church of 1845 was the same body as the Primi- 
tive Church of historical research. Startling divergence 
seemed to reveal, as well as to conceal, an ultimate identity. 
His reconciliation of this seeming contradiction was the 
conclusion, but not the purpose, of his writing the essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine. The historical, 
theological, philosophical and psychological vistas which 
the book opens up are manifold: we can here concern our- 
selves only with its analysis of the subject itself. 

The development of a thing is an increase in its parts 
with such a correlation to the whole as to leave the latter 
its identity. Alteration in parts without subordination to 
a whole produces a new thing. A mere increase in parts 
gives a larger thing. But the drawing out of what is poten- 
tial in the original by a fuller explication of constituent 
elements is development. An increase in complexity is 
only an increase in being in so far as what is relative is 
real—which it is: relatively. That is all that can be said. 
Ultimates are undefinable. 

The concept of development contains three factors: an 
essential identity, but for which change would be effective 
of a new or a corrupted entity: a body of accidental altera 
tion, but for which there would be no development at all; 
and the relation of the various stages of change by their 
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inherence in a common whole. The term growth is ap- 
plied to development in vegetative and animal bodies: 
while conversely the growth of a moral entity, informed by 
a single idea, is in the stricter sense development. By an 
analogous use of the term, an idea can be said to receive 
development. It is in this sense that Newman uses the 
word: for his subject is Christian doctrine, although it 
follows from the nature of that doctrine itself, that his work 
deals also with the development of the Church, which is the 
embodiment in an institution of that doctrine. 

A development arises by the presence of an idea, entail- 
ing antecedent and consequent ideas, in a number of minds 
possessed by varying presuppositions. It is rarely possible 
fora man to apprehend a new conception without inte- 
grating it into his conscious personality; that is, the totality 
of his previous ideas. Thus, a philosophic system among the 
Greeks could become a moral system among the Romans, 
because the Roman mind was dominated by the notion 
of the good rather than by that of the true. But it is not 
legitimate on account of this difference to regard Stoicism 
as one thing in Cleanthes and another in Marcus Aurelius. 

Newman analyses Christian doctrine , which as abstract 
truth cannot develop, but which can be developed by those 
who hold it, by the clarification of presuppositions and the 
drawing of conclusions implied in the original deposit of 
faith. These two mental elaborations are historically prac- 
tical and disciplinary enlargements also, for the Church 
signifies its doctrine by its action as well as by its defini- 
tion, although the latter only can give complete certitude 
to the meaning of the former. 

To the three constitutive parts of a development it is 
possible to reduce the seven characteristics which Newman 
posits as guiding lines in his thesis. They are: Preservation 
of Type, Continuity of Principles, Power of Assimilation, 
Early Anticipation, Logical Sequence, Conservation of 
Past, and Chronic Vigour. 

The Identity of Type by which the Tridentine Church is 
one with the Primitive is illustrated by a searching histori- 
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cal analysis of the latter. In the days of persecution, argues 
Newman, the civilised world stigmatised the Christian 
body as immoral and superstitious: when heresies flour- 
ished, these all acknowledged it to be Catholic: when they 
received political establishment they recognised it as 
Roman. These striking facts are equally true of the Church 
in all ages, he says, and particularly in the modern pagan. 
ised protestant Europe 

Magnificent as is this theme, and cogent as is its pre- 
sentation, it is not beyond criticism. In the first place, there 
is a distortion founded on the mental habits of Newman 
himself. He saw differences more acutely than resem- 
blances. It required an intellectual tour de force for him 
to reconcile early with Tridentine Catholicism. That he 
was a convert taking a leap in the dark speaks much for his 
faith, courage and honesty, but it does not lessen an un- 
reality in his outlook. Actually, the primitive church was 
more ‘ Catholic’ in the Tridentine sense than he dared to 
guess, and the modern Church is ‘ primitive Christianity’ 
to a degree inconceivable to those who imagine the former 
as hidebound with Vatican red-tape and the latter as a 
number of pious other-worldly people meeting on the 
Lord’s day for a love feast. The divergence is founded on 
externals and first impressions; the substantial identity is 
revealed only by careful inspection, best obtained from 
within. But Newman was without when he wrote. 


But the same allegation can be urged in his comparison 
of the Church and the world around it. A broad view un- 
questionably presents the contrast which he describes, and 
in view of the public which he addressed, it was licit for 
him to use rhetoric to heighten scholarship. But his theme 
is not justified as the whole truth, but rather as an aspect 
of events which has controversial utility. A majority of 
the facts of history support Newman, but not all—nor 
would he have denied this, for he wrote to prove a thesis, 
not to outline early Church history. Many pagans despised 
Christianity: it is clear that many respected it, and some 
who were fully pagan in the looser sense, as accepting the 
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ancient civilisation, became Christians without conscious- 
ness of conversion as a violent change: Clement of Alex- 
andria, St. Justin, St. Hilary are examples. Other mitiga- 
tions of the theory of a clear cut line of division are discover- 
able: The Church can be compared with its own members, 
isolated or in groups. It survives their waverings and weak- 
nesses, and their strong internal dissension. What is diver- 
gent is partial in time or place, however great it may ap- 
pear in bulk and power: but what is of common unity is 
permanent and universal, although it appear often to be 
under a shadow. The homogeneity which Newman saw in 
the early Church is a just generalisation—a separation of 
the wheat from the tares: not an obvious historical fact 
which hits the eye. 

Another criticism is that Newman confuses accidental 
with essential characteristics of the Church. The mutual 
hatred of Catholic and heretic, and the mutual suspicion of 
Church and State are natural results, but not essential 
parts, of Christianity. Neither in time or place or among 
persons is this opposition universal; it was notably absent 
in the Middle Ages, when Crusaders and Saracens fought 
in the name of opposed religions with more chivalry than 
modern European Christians display for one another when 
they fight in the name of nationality. Flourishing univer- 
sities allowed Arab philosophies, unharmed, in a society 
dominantly Christian, and that, in the case of Pavia, for 
several centuries. 


Finally, the mysterious, almost uncanny unity which the 
Church impresses on the imaginations of a certain class of 
non-Catholic observers, so that, in Newman’s words, the 
convert is as if he were ‘one of a confederacy which claimed 
him, absorbed him, stripped him of his personality, re- 
duced him to a mere organ or instrument of a whole ’— 
that peculiarity is capable of a simple psychological ex- 
planation. It is a feeling which accompanies two very 
normal human characteristics—loyalty to a system and 
acceptance of an immediately unintelligible proposition— 
very abnormally combined. Many men are loyal to institu- 
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tions; many accept absurdities. That millions of men 
should show a loyalty overriding all others to a body pro- 
pounding such apparent affronts to reason as the dogmas 
of transubstantiation, papal infallibility and the merit of 
virginity is bewildering by the extravagance of the tenets, 
the firmness with which they are held, and the numbers 
who hold them. The result is to give the Catholic Church 
something of the characteristics of personality: it is a 
society which acts with the consistency of a human being; 
conscious of its own life. The second mark of development 
explains why this comes about. 

‘This is ‘Continuity of Principle.’ An identity in what 
changes is maintained by an identity of some body of ideas 
which govern its life. Elements which are transformed are 
developmental; those which are permanent are principles. 
Identity of type is secured by, and is analysable into, con- 
tinuity of principle. Newman distinguishes principles from 
doctrines, recognising that the former may become the 
latter, and that the latter are derivable from the former. 
If a principle is a generalisation abstractible from several 
doctrinal propositions, it must clearly share their certitude: 
it is not easily discoverable what are and what are not the 
principles of Christianity, nor whether all or some only are 
dogmatic truths. An instance of what Newman would con- 
sider a principle becoming a dogma is the definition of 
the instrumental causation of grace by the sacraments. This 
was held in the case of each of the sacraments separately 
from the beginning, it was defined as an essential charac. 
teristic of the sacraments of the Christian dispensation, at 
the Council of Trent. On the other hand, the use of Latin 
in the rites for the definitions of the Church’s dogma is 
not doctrinal, and cannot easily be conceived as definable: 
nor is the use of scholastic philosophy. An actual enumera- 
tion of principles is not to be found in the Development 
and he does not say or imply what they are apart from 
introducing them under other heads. 

But the result of principle is to constitute ‘ identity of 
type.’ It imparts to the Church a quality associated with 
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human personality and national character, by which a liv- 
ing thing possesses a unity transcending all divergence of 
operation, and independent of mere unity of aim. Not only 
does principle remain the same in all change, but every 
change is totally informed by principle. Each is immedi- 
ately recognisable as part of a whole which alone could 
have produced it. Thus it is that a personification of the 
Church is a natural mode of apprehension, alike to its 
members, its friends and its enemies. 

We come to the notes which concern the elements of 
change. There is no need to dwell on ‘Chronic Vigour ’: 
it is clear that a developing organism must possess a con- 
tinuous life if it is not to decay, especially if it is susceptible 
of influence from without. 

By ‘ Logical Sequence’ Newman means the consistency 
of development in its intellectual content. Strict logical 
succession there is not, as a rule, for the logical develop- 
ment of a revealed truth is the exposition of its pre-suppo- 
sitions, as the doctrine of the Trinity followed that of bap- 
tism, chronologically, but precedes it logically. Likewise it 
does not follow that because sin is remitted by baptism, 
there should be another sacrament for. the remission 
of post-baptismal sin, or a penitential discipline or a pur- 
gatory. It is fitting that these things should be so: but it 
is not absolutely necessary. Newman unwittingly dis- 
covered the theological notion of convenientia: a quasi- 
logical relation of consistency, which makes of two things 
each complete in itself a new and harmonious whole. The 
core of Newman’s thesis is to be found in his treatment of 
logical sequence: the truth known by revelation is the 
effect of the divine freewill. It cannot be proved by demon- 
stration, yet once it is presented to the mind, it convinces 
by its overwhelming consistency. 

As logical sequence is the process of intrinsic develop- 
ment, power of assimilation is that of extrinsic develop- 
ment, by which it overcomes environmental opposition. 
Religious systems which Christianity supersedes usually 
contain elements natural to man. They are therefore to 
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be expected in Christianity, and they are found. By logi. 
cal development new forms of religious expression are 
created. By assimilative growth, old ones are given new 
uses. Strictly speaking, the old are no longer present, for a 
new purpose makes a new thing in such an artificial action 
as a religious rite, in which the purpose is‘constitutive of 
its nature. Pagan customs are not found in Christianity, 
for when customs are used by Christians for their specific 
ends they become Christian customs. 

The third class of notes includes the relation of the 
stages of development to the unchanging whole, and to 
each other, chronologically considered. We have seen that 
logical sequence is sometimes temporal sequence. Antici- 
pation of the future is the implication or indication in an 
earlier period of a growth which becomes prominent at a 
later. A popular practice precedes a dogmatic formulation; 
local or individual beliefs in one age are general at a later. 
Spontaneity is supplanted by regularisation. Conversely, 
there is a conservation of the past. Later development 
never extinguishes the earlier foundations of doctrine, al- 
though it may overlay them. The primitive is the primary. 
It may lose its prominence but never its value. Progress, a 
rather shallow modern notion, signifies the loss of the past 
in the growth of the present: development, a truly philo- 
sophic concept, means its retention and enrichment by 
novelty, as conclusions, however original, are dependent on 
first principles. 

Such is, in outline, Newman’s greatest contribution to 
thought. The Development of Christian Doctrine is 
his account of his conversion to Catholicism in a sense 
more profound than is the Apologia. The march of his 
mind enriched the world by cultivating a Catholic histori- 
cal philosophy, linking the concrete with the abstract and 
serving a vital purpose in supplementing the theological 
system of the Church. 


SILVESTER Humpuries, O.P. 
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Tue OxFORD MoveEMENT. Its History and its Future. A Lay- 
man’s Estimate. By J. Lewis May. (John Lane; 10/6.) 


Each year is necessarily the hundredth anniversary of quite 
a number of events, and they are not all equally interesting 
or important. Thus there is a certain danger in the fashion 
of keeping centenaries. Like flag-days, they all suffer if there 
are too many of them, and the deserving unfortunately suffer 
with the rest. The centenary of the Oxford Movement is one 
of the very deserving, and though religious indifference may 
lead many people to ignore it, it would be a pity if indifference 
were assisted by the unattractive nature of the flags offered to 
the public. Happily, Mr. Lewis May has produced a book 
which is everything that a centenary flag ought to be. It is 
very well written, and it covers some sixty years of history with 
an easy mastery that avoids all the defects of a summary. 
Moreover, his style has two of the major literary virtues: it 
is always clear, and never dull. It can be recommended, not 
only to Anglicans, or people who have themselves experienced 
in their degree the travail of some of the protagonists—forsan 
et haec olim meminisse invabit, but to the general reader who 
is apt to be frightened of books with a theological flavour. For 
the effects of the Oxford Movement are plain to see in English 
life. Barchester died hard, but it died; the Movement is still 
alive, 

It is hard for a reviewer to be critical about a book that he 
has both admired and enjoyed. The pages about Newman alone 
should win for Mr. Lewis May the gratitude of everybody for 
whom that noble figure is more than a name. But he has at- 
tempted more than a mere chronicle. He writes from a special 
point of view, and his object is, he says, ‘ to draw out what I 
hold to be the true significance ’ of the Movement. It is, he 
holds, reunion with the Holy See, and this aim was always 
implicit, though not generally realized by the men of the Move- 
ment. Indeed, this view, not uncommon to-day, was for long 
a favourite accusation with their enemies. It naturally com- 
mands the sympathy of Catholics; but they do, I fancy, find 
it slightly bewildering. They do not understand how people 
can apparently acknowledge an authority without obeying it, 
or obey it without acknowledging it ; and instances of both atti- 
tudes are to be found. Nor do they understand how it is that 
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the language of books that show every feeling for Catholicism 
should sometimes sound so alien to their ears. Thus the long. 
ing for reunion and the sense that it is the real outcome of 
Tractarian principles involve Mr. May in the necessity of ad. 
miring the men whose ideas ‘ transcended the merely national 
frontiers,’ but do not enable him to admit that those ideas 
rightly, indeed inevitably, issued in the practical step of sub. 
mission to the Holy See. Despite his skill, despite his appeal 
to ‘ fundamental differences in the heredity and environment,’ 
the enigma eludes his solution: ‘ Newman departed. Keble 
remained.’ Once indeed it is almost within his grasp: ‘The 
living, breathing Church, not Antiquity, was the final and un. 
answerable Court of Appeal.’ But quickly he puts it away: 
‘ But, we must make no mistake here, this discovery was made 
by Newman, because, unknown to himself, he expected, nay 
wished, to discover it . . . the vision of the Holy Mother... 
had been gradually taking shape in his imagination.’ This 
is the real point. Newman, it seems, made the mistake that 
Mr. May has succeeded in avoiding. Newman thought it was 
Wahrheit, but Mr. May knows it was Dichtung. I suggest— 
and it is put so bluntly only because space is limited—I suggest, 
then, that Mr. May feels like a Catholic, but does not think 
like a Catholic. This enables him to sympathize with New- 
man’s Catholic feelings; but it also leads him to regard the 
‘ shadow of a hand’ as the shadow of an emotional, not intel- 
lectual, hand. It explains much else in the book as well. It 
explains why when its treatment of Newman—the poet—is so 
loving, it is charitable to Manning, and barely just to Ward. 
It explains passages which strike a Catholic reader as untrue: 
for example, ‘ Protestantism is a religion of reason, Catholicism 
of the heart. Protestantism is Prose; Catholicism is Poetry.’ 
(Mr. May is to be congratulated on not misusing Pascal at this 
point ; many writers would have done so.) It explains his lik- 
ing for quotations from Tyrrell. It explains his seeming ap- 
proval of the quotation with which he almost ends his book: 
‘ Theology divides us, because opinion about facts must neces- 
sarily vary; but common human experience unites us.’ But 
he does not see that in all this ‘ the noblest Roman of them 
all’ would have been of one mind with the ‘ logicians ’; that 
indeed it is but Newman’s inveterate enemy in modern clothes. 
If this is the real mood of those who have ‘ remained,’ it is 
comprehensible that plants should grow in Anglo-Catholic soil 
at which Catholics look askance. Whether it was the attitude 
of the original Tractarians, alike those who went and those 
who stayed where they were, is another story. It would be 
worth while to inquire whether these views are not more of 2 
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‘departure ’ than that of the Oxford converts, and to discover 
at what point in the history of the Anglo-Catholic revival they 
made their appearance. If Mr. Lewis May would do it, it would 
also be interesting. 

A.E.H.S. 


A German CATHOLIC ON ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 


Continental comments on the Anglo-Catholic Movement are 
seldom so well-informed and so balanced as is Oskar Bauhofer’s 
article on A Century of Anglo-Catholicism in DER KATHOLISCHE 
GepankE.! He holds that the Movement is not to be lightly 
dismissed as an example of English illogicality, but neither can 
the Catholic regard it with unmixed approval. The problem of 
Anglo-Catholicism lies in the fact that ‘ it is not only the bridge 
for many individuals from Anglicanism to the Roman Church, 
but it is still more the wall which dams the Romeward stream, 
and at once awakes and supplies Catholic aspirations within 
Anglicanism itself.’ Its historical claims to continuity with the 
pre-reformation Church in England and its theological claims to 
form a part of Catholic unity cannot be sustained by an impartial 
judge; nor in fact does the success of its appeal rest on such 
foundations. ‘ In reality it is with what may be called the prag- 
matic argument—and pragmatic in the best sense of the word— 
that Anglo-Catholics ward off doubts regarding the reality of 
the objective Catholicity of the Church of England.’ The most 
cogent historical or theological arguments are psychologically 
ineffective against the Anglo-Catholic’s personal experience of 
God’s special graces and blessings bestowed in and on Anglo- 
Catholicism or against the empirical fact of the Movement’s 
marvellous and seemingly supernatural growth during the hun- 
dred years of its history. The fact of this abundant manifesta- 
tion of divine favour and of the workings of the Holy Spirit in 
a movement which has strenuously upheld a great richness of 
Catholic Faith and practice, and which has derived so much 
from and has led so many to the Catholic Church, should cause 
us no astonishment. ‘ It seems to me abundantly clear that we 
are confronted in Anglo-Catholicism, to the extent that it stands 
for the proclaiming of Catholic truth, with an unmistakable out- 
pouring of divine light, and that, in so far as Anglo-Catholicism 
exerts a particular function of divine Providence in non-Catholic 
Christendom, it should inspire us with the deepest respect, joy 





"The admirable quarterly organ of the German Catholic 


tkademikerverband, published by Haas und Grabherr, Augs- 
urg. 
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, 


and thankfulness.’ But if there is a pragmatic argument for all 
that is ‘ Catholic ’ in the movement, there is also a pragmatic 
argument against all that is distinctively ‘Anglo’ which indi. 
cates that ‘ not within Anglicanism can the divinely appointed 
goal and fulfilment of the movement be attained, and that, in so 
far as it persists in being Anglo-Catholic it mistakes its provi- 
dential purpose.’ It is an empirical fact, to which converts bear 
unanimous witness and which Anglo-Catholics not seldom 
ackowledge or betray, that there is much half-conscious unrest, 
uneasiness and misgiving among them regarding both the 
Catholicity of their Church and the validity of their Orders. (A 
‘ Romanist ’ may indeed feel difficulties about the truth of 
Catholicism; but he can never question the Catholicism of 
‘Romanism.’ There is no Anglo-Catholic but has entertained 
misgivings about the Catholicism of Anglicanism, loyally as he 
may ‘ censor ’ his misgivings and relegate them to the sub-con- 
scious.) The Anglo-Catholic Movement is essentially a move- 
ment, a tendency and not a completed entity; and it must be 
judged by the efficiency with which it pursues its objective. To 
the extent that it is for its members a transition towards Catho- 
licism it is showered with divine blessings; to the extent that it 
deviates from its real purpose it is necessarily a source of un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction to the Catholic aspirations of its 
adherents. The moral seems to be that the Catholic apostle 
should recognise gladly all that is good and supernatural in the 
movement as a testimony to the Faith, but at the same time 
strive to induce the Anglo-Catholic to face boldly his secret mis- 
givings, to analyse their source, and to open his eyes to the 
overwhelming historical and theological case against distinc- 


tively Anglo-Catholic claims. 
V.W. 


Tue Licut THAT FaILep. Reflections on the Oxford Movement. 
By J. C. Hardwick. (Basil Blackwell; 1/-). 


Mr. Hardwick’s pamphlet should be read by all who realise 
or seek to realise the significance of the Oxford Movement. It 
is curious that although we are in agreement with a number of 
his conclusions few of his premisses can be accepted without 
reservation. Yet he possesses high talent as a debater, and 
making his points clearly and emphatically, he inevitably stimu- 
lates his readers, if only to opposition. Thus we would agree 
that the whole movement benefited by the opportune death of Mr. 
Rose and the slow dissolution of the Hadleigh group, but Dr. 
Pusey’s influence is dismissed too summarily. The Anglo-Catho- 
lic apostolate among the poor seems quite unduly depreciated 
and the passage on Newman’s theory of development and the 
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Edwardine modernists suggests a wide miscomprehension of 
recent Catholic history; a fresco-painter of the seicento would 
have shown Newman’s cardinalate as the official apotheosis of 
his teaching, and we must look among modern Catholic theo- 
logians for the legitimate heirs to his thought. 

On more fundamental issues we note the same recurring diver- 
gence and agreement between Mr. Hardwick’s standpoint and 
our own. It is probably true that Newman’s latent liberalism 
was in part responsible for his secession, there was always a 
dynamic quality in his thinking ; Dr. Pusey’s thought was more 
static and he stayed where he was. Yet we cannot accept the 
underlying thesis, the antithesis between authority and indi- 
vidual liberty, they are necessary complements rather than pos- 


sible alternatives. 
G.M. 


The Tractarian Series. (Philip Allan; 6/-.) 

Joun Henry Newman. By Frank Leslie Cross. Pp. 182. 
Joun Kensie. By Kenneth Ingram. Pp. 184. 

Pusey. By Leonard Prestige. Pp. 174. 


Of the lives of the three leaders of the Tractarian Movement 
here under review, that of Newman by Dr. Cross of Pusey 
House is at once the most original and the most open to criti- 
cism. In it a new theory is put forward to account for New- 
man’s conversion, a theory which involves the contention that 
the Apologia though accurate in detail is fundamentally mis- 
leading in its whole staging of the story, because it places in- 
tellectual difficulties in the forefront of discussion whereas the 
dominant motive for Newman’s change was a psychological one. 
It appears to us that Dr. Cross puts forward strangely little 
evidence to support his theory. He classes Newman as be- 
longing to Nietzche’s Ressentiment type, and tells us that this 
element alone in his character accounts for many incidents in 
his life—including his conversion. The Church of England, 
after the affair of Tract XC, disowned him. His temperament 
would not allow him to raise his voice in self defence, and 
so he took refuge in an act of retaliation of the ressentiment 
kind. He retired to Littlemore, and ultimately disowned the 
Church that had disowned him. The proof of this appears to 
lie mainly in the fact that there is very little in the way of 
sustained theological reasoning either in his correspondence 
or in his written works between 1841 and 1845. It is a little 
surprising to find Dr. Cross making the quite bald statement 
that no one could derive from the Doctrine of Development 
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alone even an inkling as to the grounds on which Newman left 
the Church of England. His whole interpretation seems to us 
to be dangerously facile and to smack too much of the theory. 
ridden exegesis of the gospels to which he refers in his intro. 
duction. 


There is an exceedingly interesting chapter on Tractarian 
Oxford and an inadequate one on Newman and the Vatican 
Council. An appendix contains an interesting series of hither. 
to unpublished letters which passed between Newman and the 
Rev. Charles Plummer of Trinity College, Oxford. They are 
mostly concerned with Déllinger and the Vatican Decrees, 


The biographies of Keble and Pusey are well written, making 
a straightforward use of the available material. 


H.SrJ. 


MEN WHo Lert 1HE MOveEMENT. By Gertrude Donald. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; pp. viii, 422; 10/6.) 


Newman, Allies, Manning and Maturin, named in the order 
of their leaving the Oxford Movement, are the men about whom 
Miss Donald writes in this book. The book is an answer to 
two questions: Why did these men leave the Movement? If 
they were alive to-day, would the Movement in its present state 
hold their allegiance? The answer to the first question con- 
tains the answer to the second. For the studies, which end 
with their conversion, of the first three the author relies on 
their letters and personal statements. The study of Fr. Maturin 
is based for the most part on letters written after his conver- 
sion. They indicate clearly, however, the road along which he 
had travelled. Newman himself stated that the imputation of 
wrong motives to the converts was to be expected. It wasa 
necessary consequence of the convictions sincerely and strongly 
held by those who remained. The convert’s true reason, 
namely, that he believed the Roman Church to be true, was the 
last to be accepted. These men were of an age to distinguish 
between attraction and conviction. Allies at the time of his 
conversion was thirty-eight. Newman and Manning were both 
over forty, and Maturin was fifty. And neither before nor after 
could they be said to possess ‘ a sheep-like nature.’ The book 
will not be considered uncontroversial in this centenary: year. 
But historically the Tractarian Movement is not the exclusive 
possession of Anglicans. Miss Donald has written a well 
— and fair book. It is a pity, however, that there is no 
index. 


C.N.L. 
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Tae DiLeMMA OF JOHN HauGHTON STEELE. By Joseph Darling- 
ton, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. 91; 2/6.) 


Though John Haughton Steele was sixty before he was re- 
ceived into the Church, and sixty-two before he was ordained 
priest, influences that led him finally to the centre of Christian 
unity and worship affected him almost from the beginning. A 
profoundly Christian upbringing, with a strange insistence 
upon the dignity of the Priesthood, shaped his mind to appre- 
ciate truth wherever it was to be found; later, whilst at Trinity 
College, Dublin, contact with the Tractarian Movement, and a 
natural bent for archaeology, led him to discover his own anomal- 
ous position, while the figure of John Henry Newman, whose 
character was so like his own, afforded him the inspigation of a 
leader. For the crossing was not without its difficulties. Yet 
if it was the drift of Newman’s thought that led him so far, it 
was the force of Newman’s example that gave him the courage 
to dare farther. 

This small book of memoirs sketches the life of a great man, 
but the most eloquent story is told in the frontispiece: a por- 
trait of John Haughton Steele. 

R.B.M. 


PICTANTIAE 


BEFORE THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


THE people who lived in the eighteenth century all stood by 
the proverb ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.’ The Church of England 
was in a very bad state, the Vicar instead of doing his proper 
duties, lived like an ordinary squire, hunting, fishing and shoot- 
ing, instead of getting on with the affairs of the church. The 
schools and universitys were in a dreadfull state, and even if 
one was the most fearfull dud one could be got through the 
most important exams with ease, for instance in a Religious 
Instruction paper, the candidate was asked one or two questions 
such as ‘ What and Who is God? ’—(From the Lower School.) 


Clergymen are the Best Insurance Risks of the World. There 
isa very real difference between the moral hazard of a group 
of clergyment and a like group of general risks. As a clergy- 
man, you are one of ‘ the best of the good,’ and you are en- 
titled to the saving that is the natural result of your high ideals 
of life and conduct. Your insurance dollar can and does buy 
more safe Casualty protection in a policy of the Ministers Casu- 
alty Union than it can buy anywhere else.—(From an advertise- 
ment.) ‘ 
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The most noticeable characteristic of the modern Papal policy 
is the relucance of the Popes to avail themselves of the preroga- 
tive of infallibility—(The Church Times.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—In his article A Land Reform in the U.S.S.R. your 
contributor suggests that whereas the Party in Russia is limited 
to ‘less than one per cent. of the total population’ I identify 
the Communists with the people. 1 do not—in the sense that it 
is obvious to me that the scarceness of proletarians alone in 
1917 was sufficient to insure that the Russian Revolution was 
not (and therefore is not) a strictly popular one. For all that, 
Russia is to be regarded as effectively Communist. And those 
who believe that her people are so only in potentia must admit 
on acquaintance that the Bolsheviks are making infallibly sure 
that Potency becomes Act. In speaking (in a number of articles) 
of Communist conviction in Russia, and the necessity of taking 


it seriously, I have made it perfectly clear that I refer mainly to 
the rising generation. A personal knowledge of the situation 
can alone discredit the view I take. If your contributor has this 
knowledge his article (based largely on the observations of Lord 
Passfield, a Report on the Timber Camps and an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes) had been more valuable for the use 
of it. 


As for kulaks—your contributor draws a naive distinction be- 
tween ‘ the small rural profiteer . . . . who oppressed their fel- 
low villages’ and those ‘ who by their personal industry had 
risen economically above the average villager.’ The type | 
exempted (in the Clergy Review, March) from modern Russian 
romance, superlatively self-sacrificing (a fusion of the old 
enemies, Marx and Bakunin) exists (I have never doubted) in 
a very small minority. 

I have made no reference to the degrees of Marxism existing 
widely outside the official party. 


J. F. T. Prince. 
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‘THE LIGHT THAT FAILED’: 


Reflections on the Oxford Movement 
By J. C. HARDWICK, M.A., B.Sc. 


Vicar of Partington, Manchester 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net 


(] This book sketches the background and chief per- 
sonalities of the Movement, which it interprets as a fine 
but ineffective protest against the brave new world of 
the Reform Bill, with its materialism, optimism, and 
successful vulgarity. It also discusses the grounds of 
the failure of this last of Oxford’s lost causes. 
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A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE Coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer. 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening, 

Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa. 

tion. Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0O.P. 


HARPENDEN, St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matri- 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy and 

Royal College of Music. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Berks. Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply : MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
Lancs. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 
Lancs. Boarding School. Excellent healthy situatiot. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Cours 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ed 
cation. 


Apply: Tue SistER SuPsRIO 





SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


CLAPHAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
COMMON, School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
> con. 8. Wd. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
- Ladies, facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Uaioe: Girls and little Boys. 
rdening, Apply: THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 


ss, OL. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 

School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
and Day General and Higher School Exam. of the Univ. 
spacious of London and Music Examinations of the Asso- 
Exams. ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 


1 educa Apply: Tue SisteR SuPERIor. 


ss, O.P. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 

situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
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Tue REeLicious Dress the College of Preceptors, and 
to the London Matriculation Ex- 
LOUIS SANDY LTD., pay 78 
For Prospectus, etc., apply 
GORDON MILLS Headmaster, O.P., at above 
STAFFORD address. 


Telegrams Telephone Tel. : Duddington 2. 
Luisandi’” Stafford 104 g 
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Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Gells Ghe ruth 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 
G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Subscription Rates fur one year, 28s; for six months, 14s. ; 


for three incnths, 7s.—post free. 











